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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——\_>—_ 


RISE of the Danube, caused by the melting of the snows, has 

checked the Russian advance, and the delay has increased the 
circulation of all kinds of rumours of peace. It is stated that the 
Grand Duke Nicholas is depressed by the difficulties of crossing 
the Danube, that Prince Bismarck has offered his mediation, 
and that Count Beust has elaborated some plan or other 
for inducing Russia to paase. For reasons stated at dength 
elsewhere, we do not believe any of these reports, which owe 
their currency partly to impatience, partly to the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s known distaste for war, and partly to the feverish 
desire of the Magyar statesmen that the war should stop. 
It is quite probable that discussions as to the bases of a peace 
are going on between the different Governments of Europe, but 
they would only be of importance in the event of occurrences 
which are still in the future. For the present, Russia has done 
nothing, and Turkey fears nothing. According to the latest 
accounts, the Czar will reach Bucharest on June 7, and his 
arrival will be the signal for action, but it is quite possible 
that another week may elapse before the water falls suf- 
ficiently to allow of the passage of the river, which will, of 
course, in any case be a most serious affair. 














The great demonstration at Birmingham on Thursday seems to 
have been a most wonderful and unique affair. Fifty thousand 
people followed Mr. Gladstone through the streets, and half that 
aumber, at the very least, were crowded together to hear him in 
the great Bingley Hall, in which he spoke. The tall houses on 
both sides were alive with faces intent on seeing and cheering 
him, and even on the roofs were parties of spectators, as if the 
procession had been a royal one. ‘The roaring cheers of the crowd, 
the wild waving of hats, and the tremendous clapping frightened 
the horses, which are said to have been continually rearing through 
@ great part of the two miles’ procession, and only in the last half- 
mile did the density of the crowd at all decrease. It is estimated 
that the number of the spectators on the route through which Mr. 
Gladstone passed must have been at least a quarter of a million, 
the artisans with paper caps on their heads, and their shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, constituting a very large proportion of the sight-seers. 
Probably no mere statesman has ever before met such a reception. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech was not, as a speech, by any means 
the equal of his recent speech in the House of Commons, though 
it contained one image at least as fine as anything we can recall 
in the greatest speeches of Mr. Bright. But though hardly one 
of his greatest oratorical efforts, it must have been one of 
bis very greatest physical efforts, if it be true, as seems to 
have been thought by the reporters, that he was distinctly 
heard all but up to the most distant limits of the enormous 
building in which he spoke, He began by paying a com- 
pliment to Birmi organisation, and remarked that the 
difference between Liberal and Conservative discipline was much 
like the difference between Greek and Egyptian Art. The Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons emulated the heavy repose 
of the great Egyptian statues, and it was not very difficult to man- 





age a party consisting of such statues, while Liberals had a knack 
of moving about for themselves which made them difficult to 
count upon. He describéd the Tory policy on the Eastern 
Question as a “zig-zag and see-saw” podlicy, and said the 
Liberals had to perform the labour of Sisyphus, for directly 
they had rolled their stone uphill, if they remitted, even 
for a moment, it was sure to come tumbling back again. 
He insisted that the talk about British interests was rather super- 
fluous, considering that it is so much more natural to look after 
your interests than your duties. He compared the couleur-de-rose 
pictures of slavery formerly received from visitors to the West 
Indies, with the couleur-de-rose pictures of Turkish society received 
from visitors to Turkey, who go there for sport or official service, 
and he quoted Tennyson's lines as descriptive of the results of 
the Turkish system,— 
“ Tho children born of theo are fire and sword, 
Red ruin, and the breaking-up of laws.” 

If his view of the Eastern Question were one of mere sentiment, 
how was it that all the historians,—Freeman, Froude, Carlyle, 
Stubbs, and Green,—and he might have added, Dr. New- 
man—were all on the same side? The popular senti- 
ment, deep as it is, is founded in a sure historical judgment, 
and therefore ‘‘every hope the heart of England can cherish, 
every aspiration it can breathe, are hopes and aspirations, in re- 
gard to this great question of the East, on the side of freedom, 
of justice, and of peace.” 


Nothing of importance has been reported this week from Asia. 
The Turkish Government, alarmed at the impression created in 
the capital by the fall of Ardahan, has circulated a report of its 
recapture; but it rested at first on the testimony of the “ Cir- 
cassian Ali,” and subsequently on “‘ confirmation ” of a character 
not described. It is denied from St. Petersburg, and is very 
improbable in itself. No trustworthy news, in fact, has 
arrived from the Asiatic side, except an account of another 
Russian defeat in an attempt to seize the heights above Batoum. 
The populace of Constantinople is, however, evidently 
alarmed about the war on this side, the students have 
marched in mobs to the Chamber and the Palace, demanding the 
dismissal of Redif Pasha, the Minister at War, and the state of 
siege has consequently been proclaimed, There is external order 
in Constantinople, but the disturbance in the public mind is great, 
and all kinds of rumours float about. The deposition of Abdul 
Hamid, the elevation of the son of Abdul Aziz, the recall 
of Midhat, the banishment of the dynasty, every kind of wild 
project is under discussion. ‘The result, if the troops are faithful, 
will probably be the dismissal of the Chamber, and the appointment 
of some soldier to the Vizierat ; and if they are unfaithful, the 
recall of Midbat Pasha, with dictatorial power. 


The Greek people are getting impatient of the timidity of their 
Government. On May 28, the Chamber, by a vote of 71 to 42, 
elected a war candidate to the Speakership, and a great crowd 
of Athenians assembling in the square before the Palace demanded 
warlike measures. The King informed a deputation that he 
would appoint an acceptable Ministry, and M. Coumondouros has 
since accepted the Premiership, with a war-programme. He 
is not, however, supported by all the leaders of parties, and 
desires to wait at least until the Russians have crossed the 
Danube. It is probable that the insurrectionary Committees in 
Thessaly and Epirus will act on the news from Athens, but it is 
not certain, the Greeks lacking, so far as can be perceived, any 
efficient leader. They seem to think, too, that if they strike in 
after Russia has won a victory, they will be in time, quite for- 
getting that statesmen only regard the claims of those who have 
made sacrifices for them. Provinces are not won now-a-days by 
intrigue, and if the Greeks want their country freed, they must 
take their share in the cost of the operation. 





The Derby was run as usual on Wednesday, the 30th ult., and 
was won by Silvio, a horse belonging to Lord Falmouth, a horse 
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not very high in the betting. The race was not marked by any | author of the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” a book of great mer 
incident, but is said to have been an unusually bad one, the best| full of research, and full also of the dramatic force so wantj 


horses of the year not appearing on the course. The crowd was 
not quite as great as usual, and there was a certain apparent 
falling-off in the interest of the day. 





The Duc de Broglie, as Minister of Justice, on May 29 
published a Circular to the Procureurs-Généraux, telling them 
that the President ‘‘ has made a legal use of his constitutional 
prerogative.” He ‘has intervened in the march of politics, to 
stop the invasion of Radical theories incompatible, in his eyes, 
under whatever form of government, with the peace of society 
and the greatness of France.” The Procureurs, therefore, should 
‘¢increase their firmness and vigilance in the discharge of their 
duties.” The laws which protect morality, religion, property, 
and the essential foundations of civilised society, are daily the 
objects of attack to a Press ‘‘ whose insulting coarseness exceeds 
all bounds.” This Press must be recalled ‘‘ by firm measures” 
to self-respect. M. de Broglie explains that he means by firm 
measures ‘‘ prosecutions,” especially against all who libel the 
Head of the State, all who circulate false news, and all who say 
that there is a party or a sect in France criminal enough to desire 
war. ‘ Falsehood,” not only in the Press, but in whatever form 
concocted, must be punished. The entire circular is written in 
the spirit of repression, and has been followed by an order pro- 
hibiting the admission of any political journals into barracks. 
An order of this kind has always existed, but it is now to be 
made effective, and must, one would think, heavily increase the 
tedium of soldiers’ lives. Fancy maintaining an army of 300,000 
men, and prohibiting it from knowing that there is war in Europe ! 
Of course, the soldiers, like other people, hear everything in the 
cafés. 


The Moniteur, which is now defending Marshal MacMahon, 
says he will not resign, even if he is defeated in the elections. 
This statement is probably intended to convince all malcontents 
that they have nothing to hope from a change of government, and 
to defeat the intention ascribed to the Left of putting forward 
the name of M. Thiers as the alternative candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. M. Gambetta has advised this as under the circum- 
stances better than the nomination either of General Chanzy or M. 
Grévy, the two names most likely to be selected, and the advice 
has been accepted by all but the Irreconcilables. M. Thiers has 
agreed to this combination, and has recommended the Liberals, 
it is said, not to pass the Budget, and thus force on a speedy 
dissolution. As the Elysée does not deny that the control of the 
Budget belongs to the Chamber, this proposal would compel the 
Marshal either to dissolve or to resign; and of course, if the 
Senate will permit, he will choose the lattercourse. The Senate’s 
action, it is believed, will depend upon the Legitimists, who are 
very doubtful of the new Government, which they say lacks 
energy to be logical. Their numbers, however, are very few, and 
they will probably, unless the Comte de Chambord interferes, be 
pacified by promises. 


The Government of the United States appears determined to 
put an end to the Mexican raids which for months past have 
harassed the residents in the border districts of Texas. The 
marauders ride into Texan territory, steal horses, plunder houses, 
and drive off cattle, retreating afterwards beyond the border, 
where the Mexican authorities either cannot or will not at- 
tempt to restrain them. Mr. Hayes has accordingly in- 
_ formed President Diaz that in future the United States troops 
will be authorised to follow such marauders across the frontier. 
In Europe such a proceeding would be an immediate cause of 
war, and though in Mexico the Government may be more in- 
different, collisions between the native authorities and the 
Americans are nearly certain to occur. In some of these border 
districts there seems to be no order at all, or attempt at any, and 
some of the ‘‘authorities” are strongly suspected of collusion 
with the brigands. Happily for peace, the Union does not want 
any more Mexican land, and the marauders, once assured that 
they can be followed, will probably give up a trade which will 
have become more dangerous than profitable. 


We regret to notice the death of Mr. J. L, Motley, for some 
time United States Minister here,—a post in which he was not 
entirely successful, owing to a certain irritability of intellectual 
temperament, due to over-study and over-work, and perhaps, as 


to most American historians, which gained him high respect and 
hosts of personal friends, both in England and in the Nether. 
lands. It is by far the best book in English upon that great 
struggle, and will probably not be superseded. Its sequel—the 
‘“‘ History of the United Netherlands”—is not equal to the first 

Mr. Motley’s style having deteriorated ; but is worthy attention 
if only for the force with which the unfavourable side of Eliza. 
beth’s character and policy is stated. Personally, Mr. Mw 
was a most favourable specimen of a remarkable class—the 
cosmopolitan Americans—a man of thorough culture, very yp. 
usual knowledge, and considerable insight into the politicg 
situation of Europe, and at heart a most genuine and patriotie 
American, nevertheless. 





On the reassembling of Parliament on Thursday, Mr, 

the Member for Maldon, made a strong attempt to “ draw” Mr, 
Bourke, making a long speech about the probable terms of 
about the English position, and about Lord Salisbury’s conver. 
sations with the Duc Decazes and Prince Bismarck, which have not 
been inserted in the Blue-book. Mr. Bourke, of course, was reti- 
cence itself. He was surprised that any Member should speak upon 
such subjects. The conversations alluded to were confidential, and it 
would be most indiscreet to publish them. In the future the 
course of her Majesty’s Government would necessarily depend 
upon the progress of events. When peace came to be discussed, 
“the European Powers consider that they have a right to share in 
the deliberations respecting the future.” This last announcement 
is of importance, as of late years the conditions of peace haye 
usually been arranged without anything that could fairly be called 
a European deliberation, but Mr. Bourke was careful to explain 
that he had said the ‘‘ Powers would consider they had a right,” 
and not that the Powers would exert the right. 


Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield publishes a letter in the Times de- 
scribing the condition of the Russian districts in the Caucasus, 
It is too long and too minute to condense, but its substance is 
that the Circassian power in the mountains has been broken by 
the great emigration, that the brigand tribes remaining are 
not strong enough to interrupt communications, and that the 
Russian strength has enormously increased since Omar Pasha 
made his expedition to rouse the Circassians. Mr. Freshfield 
considers Russian rule in these regions beneficial, and says the 
most genuine grievance of the mountaineers is their loss of the 
privilege of rapine. No rising in this direction can be formid- 
able to Russia unless it extends to Daghestan, which has hitherto 
remained perfectly quiet, the inhabitants, who were the bravest 
opponents of Russia while the resistance lasted, having been also 
the most forward to accept defeat. 


Lord Houghton is very unfavourable to the extension of the 
Episcopate, and in a striking letter to Thursday’s Times descants 
on the advantages of the old type of Bishop,—the dignified, 
otiose scholar, not too zealous, not too much given to aiding or 
interfering with his clergy, not too desirous of personal influence, 
not too willing to take upon himself the responsibilities naturally 
belonging to his clergy. He desires also to see the Bishops 
hang together politically, and believes this to be more 
and more difficult, as their numbers are multiplied, and 
their opinions therefore more and more differentiated. He 
remarks that the agitation for more bishops is most eager 
amongst those who treat the bishops they have with the 
least respect, and he points out that the very purposes chiefly 
aimed at in the multiplication of bishops will also compel their 
more and more frequent absence from the House of Lords, and 
therefore the diminution of their political influence. The truth 
is that Lord Houghton has always regarded the Bishops as 
the true links between the Church and the World, and 
cannot endure to see them becoming more of clergymen, 
and less and less of potentates and peers. But it is all of no 
use. In a day of active religious movement, you cannot have 
frigid and inert religious chiefs ; and if you had, there would bea 
far more effectual cry for Disestablishment than there is now. 
Troops in the field will not tolerate leaders who stay comfortably 
at home. What Lord Houghton would really like is rather this, 
that the troops should not take the field at all. 


The Vicar of Folkestone, Mr. Ridsdale, has made up his 





many observers fancied, to a strong distaste for English political 
opinions. He was, however, better known to the public as the 


mind to defy the Court of Appeal which gave judgment 
against him, and on Sunday celebrated Communion with 
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Zo vestments, the mixed chalice, and lights, explaining in his 
oon sermon to his people that he would yield everything 

for which there is no rubrical direction, such as processions, the 
use of the Agnus Dei, the stations of the Cross, and the crucifix, 
put that rites for which he has the direct authority of the Church in 
of a rubrical direction, he will not yield. Mr. Ridsdale 
j that he is undertaking “ this bitter work for a mother 
qho is silent, while her loyal sons are suffering in defence of her 
independence and dignity, when a clear sound issuing from 
her sacred Synod might put a stop to our sufferings.” But 
that ‘clear sound’ would imply aclear mind. And the mind 
of the English Church is not a clear mind, but is a divided mind 


possessed of various sects. 


The Free Church of Scotland has done a very foolish thing in 
ding one of the most orthodox of Biblical scholars, 
Professor Robertson Smith,—who is, we believe on the Re- 
vision Committee of the Old Testament,—from his duties as a 
theological teacher, by a majority of 491 against 113, till the 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy of his Biblical views shall have been 
decided on. The chief charge against him is that in the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” he treats certain passages in the Penta- 
teuch as non-Mosaic in their origin, because they contain obvious 
traces of much later times and institutions without even pretend- 
ing to prophecy in connection with them; nor will any compe- 
tent scholar doubt for a moment that Professor Robertson Smith 
is right. To maintain the strictly Mosaic origin of the so-called 
Books of Moses, is to maintain, amongst many other things that 
Moses wrote theaccount of his own death and burial, and that too in 
the most naif historical way,—an assumption much harder to believe 
than the assumption that much which is in the Bible attributed to 
Moses was not due to his lips orto his pen. The only excuse for the 
Assembly of the Free Kirk is that Professor Smith almost invited 
his own suspension,—though not till after the Free Presbytery of 
Aberdeen should have reduced the charges against him to the form 
ofa libel. In fact, as it seems to us, Professor Robertson Smith 
played to some extent into the hands of his foes. He was right 
to court inquiry, but not to court suspension pending the in- 
quiry. That was equivalent to saying,—‘‘ Prima facie, the case 
against me is sufficient, though I believe I can explain it away,” 
—an admission which would make that case all the more difficult 
to explain away. 


The first great achievement with torpedoes was accomplished 
on Saturday morning last (May 26), by two Russian officers and 
a Roumanian, near Ibraila. A party of Russian boats had sur- 
rounded a small Turkish monitor at Matchin before the morn- 
ing fully broke. The Russian gunboats Czarevitch, Czarevna, 
Xenia, and Djihne were under the most dangerous fire from the 
Turkish monitor for twenty minutes, and the Xenia was riddled 
with balls, but the darkness and the nearness of the boats saved 
them from the great guns of the monitor. The Russian lieu- 
tenants, Doubasoff and Chestakoff, with the Roumanian, Major 
Murgesco, appear to have been the most prominent of the heroes 
of the occasion, though there were forty men in all among the four 
gunboats,—Doubasoff making the firstattempt to affix the torpedo to 
the Turkish monitor, and Chestakoff the second, which succeeded. 
The torpedo was attached to the side of the monitor and fired by 
electricity through the conducting-wires, after those who had 
attached it had left the side of the Turkish ship. At half-past 
three in the morning the monitor was exploded, and all her 300 
men were killed by the shock or drowned. This achievement is 
but a beginning of the career of torpedoes in naval war,—a career 
which seems likely to place the humblest above the greatest of our 
ships-of-war, in relation at least to their security from sudden 
annihilation. 


Mr. Brassey, who, having just returned from a yachting tour 
round the world, had seen at Aden the gunboats built by Sir 
William Armstrong for the Chinese Government, urges on our 
Admiralty, in a letter to Wednesday’s Times, the great import- 
ance of depending more on the heavily-armed small gunboats, 
and less on the monster ironclads on which we have of late spent 
so much. He points out that to keep these monsters safe from 
torpedo attacks, they ought to be surrounded by a flotilla of 
smaller vessels carrying heavy guns; and he shows that if 
this be the case, it will be comparatively unimportant to arm the 
monster ironclads themselves with the enormous guns for which 
they are at present designed. If unattended by a number of gun- 
boats, the captain would hardly venture to fire one of his enor- 


cloud the whole neighbourhood for some time, would furnish 
admirable cover for an attack by torpedo-boats ; while if attended 
by a crowd of such smaller boats, the advantage of one or two 
enormous guns would be of less consequence. Moreover, our 
smaller boats can go through the Suez Canal, and might have got 
into places like Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, inaccessible to our 
largerships. Unquestionably if the largest and costliest ships are 
to be even more exposed to destruction than the minutest and 
cheapest, it would be better to multiply the latter rather than the 
former. The fewer eggs we have in each basket, and the more 
numerous the baskets, the fewer will be broken by sudden cata- 
strophes. For the rest, will not the dismay caused by the awful 
and unexpected annihilation of a gunboat be much like the 
dismay caused by the unexpected and awful annihilation of a 
‘ Hercules’ an ‘ Inflexible,’ or a ‘ Devastation?’ 


The Judge-Advocate-General, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, is per- 
haps the best extant representative of the fierce ‘Tory wrath against 
Mr. Gladstone. Ata Poole meeting on Monday night, he declared 
that the only party which had any confidence in Mr. Gladstone 
was the party of ‘radicalism, confiscation, and communism.” 
Mr. Gladstone had but recently expressed his sympathy with the 
Ham Hill meeting of agricultural labourers, which was simply a 
meeting of ‘‘ communists,” and Mr. Bentinck prophesied that before 
long Mr. Gladstone would lead that party. ‘That is about as likely 
as that Mr. Cavendish Bentinck should lead the Liberal party, 
or indeed, ever pronounce a speech marked by good-sense and 
freedom from violent and intolerant prejudice. In the meantime, 
it is always a credit to be fiercely denounced by Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, who certainly is the best possible hand at judging that 
to be true for which prejudice is advocate, and, in that rather 
loose sense at all events, is an admirable Judge-Advocate. 


At the Conference on Spelling at the Society of Arts, on 
Tuesday, a letter was read from Mr. Lowe advising the addition 
of fifteen letters to the alphabet, and remarking that if that 
had been done, boys who had passed in the sixth stan- 
dard would not read so badly as they do to him when he 
engages them for that purpose; while Mr. Isaac Pitman com- 
plained that o and u had seven sounds each, and that 102 
combinations of letters represented 269 sounds. Another 
speaker (Mr. W. Storr) deprecated any proposal to change 
the pronunciation of words,—he would reform the spelling 
only, and not attack the more difficult problem of reforming the 
pronunciation; and another gentlemen was very severe on the 
word ‘‘debt” for its b, denying that it came from the Latin 
“‘debitum,” and asserting that it came from the French ‘ dette.” 
We have separated elsewhere the practicable proposals from the 
wild and impracticable complaints of this rather anarchic ‘‘ Con- 
ference,” but we may add our impression that the thorough- 
going reformers would not be really satisfied without turning the 
spelling of the language into a genuinely phonetic one, abolishing 
all other modes of spelling, reprinting all our popular literature 
in the language as so altered, and compelling all the world to read 
and quote it in the travestied shape it would then take. 


The Court Circular of Saturday last contains the following 
announcement :— 

“ Balmoral Castle, May 25.—Yesterday being tho anniversary of the 
Queen’s Birthday, the Crathie choir came to the Castle in the morning, 
and sang the following selection of music in honour of the day :—* The 
standard on the braes’; ‘Loudon’s bonnie woods and braes’; ‘ My 
heather hills’; ‘ Wha’ll be King but Charlie’?; ‘The bonny hills of 
Scotland’; ‘Comin’ through the rye’; ‘Johnnie Cope’; ‘Ca’ the yowes 
tothe knowes’; ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland’; National Anthem.” 
When shall we read in the Court Circular some such announce- 
ment as this ?— 

“ Rostrevor Castle, May 25.—Yesterday being the anniversary of the 
Queen’s Birthday, the choir of Kilbroney Convent came to the Castle in 
the morning, and sang the following selection of music in honour of 
the day :—‘ Up with the Green Flag’; ‘Fare you well, Killeavy’; ‘The 
harp that once through Tara’s Halls’; ‘ Who fears to speak of Ninety- 
Eight ?’* Tho fair hills of holy Ireland’; ‘I am asleep, and don’t waken 
me’; ‘Billy Byrne of Ballymanus’; ‘O woman of three cows.agragh !* 
‘ Let Erin remember the days of old’; National Anthem.” 


Never, we apprehend. But certainly the blame, if blame there 
be, does not rest with the Kilbroney choir, who would, no doubt, 
be only too delighted to have such an opportunity of expressing 
their loyalty,—and that, too, it may be admitted, in finer poetry 
and a richer music, than their cadet brethren, the Celts of Crathie, 
use and enjoy. 








mous guns, because the smoke it would cause, and which would 





Consols were on Friday 94§-943 ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


T is melancholy to observe how those who, so long as they 
flattered Mr. Gladstone, would have exaggerated to the last 
degree the import of such a meeting as that held at Bir- 
mingham on Thursday, now endeavour to depreciate its sig- 
nificance. It may be true,—it is probably always true,—that 
of those who attend a great public meeting, many go from very 
mixed impulses of curiosity, sympathy, and passive acquiescence 
in the emotion of the moment, though many more may go to ex- 
press eager and deep political conviction. But that is a criti- 
cism which, so far as it is just, attenuates the significance of 
all great public demonstrations alike, and has no bearing at all 
on the special importance of such a demonstration as Birming- 
ham accorded to Mr. Gladstone on Thursday. Whatever popular 
enthusiasm can in any case mean, popular enthusiasm certainly 
meant in his case. The real way in which public opinion 
operates is by the power it puts into the hands of great 
leaders, the weapons which it lends them. There is 
nothing so impotent as public opinion without a fitting 
organ, nothing so powerful as a fitting spokesman,—who 
must also be a great moulder,—of public opinion, when it 
once finds him out. It is nothing to say that many of the 
fifty thousand people who followed Mr. Gladstone through 
the streets, and the thirty thousand who cheered him in the 
great hall, went with half-formed opinions, rather to take 
delight in his oratory, than to advance their own political 
views. Of course they did. But we may be pretty sure that 
almost all of them came away prepared to do their 
very utmost to second any effort he may make to 
realise his own policy on the Eastern Question, and to defeat 
that of Lord Beaconsfield. Hence such demonstrations as 
Birmingham made on Thursday, if they were frequently re- 
peatedin other parts of the country, would make our final stand 
for Turkey as impossible, even during the long vacation, as the 
anti-Corn-Law agitation made any final stand for the Corn Laws. 
Mr. Gladstone himself must know that the particular mode 
in which such meetings as that of Thursday act upon our 
Foreign politics, is by strengthening his own hands, and weaken- 
ing those of the Prime Minister,—by swelling the moral influence 
of Mr. Gladstone’s voice when he speaks on the Eastern Question 
with the echoes of all those passionate acclamations, and by 
taking from Lord Beaconsfield’s when he, too, speaks on that 
question, much of the authority which a Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom must otherwise wield. Of course it lies very 
much in the breast of the man who elicits such enthusiasm 
how he will direct and embody it. The enthusiasm 
is elicited partly by the general tendency of the view 
for which it is expressed, partly by the past career of the man 
who elicits it, and is by no means so definite that it cannot be 
worked up, like a plastic material, into very different forms 
indeed, according to the judgment and wishes of him who ex- 
cites it. All this is mere matter of course. Every public 
man must know that he is not a mere funnel for decanting the 
popular conviction, but rather the organ for giving it effect, and 
that if he ceases to be the latter, he will soon cease to be the former 
also. So far, then, the malicious tendency to depreciate the mean- 
ing of the demonstration at Birmingham has not only something 
to say for itself, but may even be valuable, if it succeeds in 
impressing somewhat more powerfully on Mr. Gladstone and 
all his supporters that demonstrations of this sort can only be 
effective by the help of the man for whom they are made; 
—and as a consequence, that in giving the signal of these 
demonstrations, Mr. Gladstone is accepting fully the responsi- 
bility of guiding the popular feeling on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and of leading it eventually, if we succeed, to victory. The 
enemy will have done good service, if they help Mr. Glad- 
stone and his friends to realise this, which we confess we 
somewhat doubt whether they as yet do. It is enthusiasm, we 
will not say wasted, but very ill-economised, unless the statesman 
to whom it gives so much power is willing to redeem the 
trust which, for this purpose, we all place in him. 

And it is from this point of view that we must venture 
to criticise to some extent Mr. Gladstone’s speech on 
Thursday. It was a speech containing very noble pas- 
sages, and one image finer, we think, than any known 
to us in modern oratory. In short, it was admirable for the 
purpose of a great agitation. But it hardly went as far 


as we should have wished to see Mr. Gladstone go in 
shaping the policy of the future. 


There is something of 


truth in the hostile remark that the issue has now gone be- 


| yond the stage in which that magic Whig formula, “ the concert 


of Europe,” can be of any avail, and that Russia being engaged in 
deadly conflict with Turkey, Mr. Gladstone should hardly have 


| gone back to the date when united European pressure might 
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still have preserved peace. What we want to know is rather 
what should be the policy to recommend now? What 
would Mr. Gladstone himself advise, supposing any acci- 
dental circumstances forced the Government to dissolve, 
and a Parliament were returned in which the great 
majority of Members were prepared to follow him in rela- 
tion to the Eastern Question? Would he now be prepared 
to arrest or to promote the euthanasia of the Ottoman Empire ? 
In case of the complete defeat of Turkey, would he desire, if 
he had any influence on the solution, to give Austria or 
Greece a capital at Constantinople, rather than let Russia take, 
or the wreck of the Ottomans keep, the keys of the Bosphorus 2 
We know, or we think we know, that Mr. Gladstone would 
gladly see Greece enlarged by Thessaly and Epirus, and would 
not unwillingly resign Armenia into Russian hands. But 
would he lend the active aid of England to the liquidation of 
the bankrupt Power’s concerns? Does he still regard it 
as a sine gud non that we should get the consent of all 
Europe for any arrangement that should be made, or 
would he be content to co-operate with Russia alone, 
supposing the acquiescence of Austria could be secured, 
for the resettlement of South-East Europe? These are 
questions which do not, of course, as yet press for a definite 
answer, but which are at least more practical now than re- 
grets for the failure of European concert at the time of the 
Berlin Memorandum. The policy of the future must depend 
in great measure, of course, on the events of the war, but im 
great measure also on the counsels pressed on the victor, and 
the steps which the neutrals are prepared to take to enforce 
those counsels. Especially we should like to know on what 
terms, and to what extent, those who, like ourselves, would 
willingly see England actively co-operating with Russia, would 
lend that co-operation. So far as the Birmingham speech 
falls below what we hoped from it, it is in this kind of definite- 
ness of view in relation to the future. 

Still, much that is not expressed is implied. When 
Mr. Gladstone says that Powers which are always on the 
alert for their own selfish interests are always ‘“ outwit- 
ting themselves,” and that we have lost the share in 
guiding the policy of Russia which, both “in honour 
and in prudence,” we were bound to have secured for 
ourselves, we suppose he fairly implies that even without the 
concert of Europe, co-operation with Russia would have been 
our true course. When he speaks of the Turks as a mere 
“camp ” in Europe, not a State, and declares that “ when they 
disappear,” they will leave behind “ only bitter and unhappy 
homes, no laws, no institutions, no public works,” he im- 
plies, we suppose, that the sooner they disappear the 
better. And in the noble passage in which he describes 
how the Armenians, Bulgarians, Servians, and Greeks 
broke the force of the Turkish inundation which hun- 
dreds of years ago broke over Europe, and made us their 
eternal debtors by their resistance, he indicates, we sup- 
pose, his wish that any of those nations which desire a separate 
national life, shall have it secured to them whenever their cruel 
suzerain disappears. ‘They were like a shelving beach which 
restrained the ocean. That beach, it is true, is beaten by the 
waves; it is laid desolate ; it produces nothing ; it becomes, 
perhaps, nothing but a mass of shingle, of rock, of almost useless 
sea-weed ; but it is a fence behind which the cultivated earth 
can spread and escape the incoming tide; andsuch was, against 
the Turk, the resistance of Bulgarians, of Servians, of Greeks, 
—a resistance in which one by one they succumbed, with the 
single exception of the ever-glorious mountaineers of Monte- 
negro, who have never succumbed. It was that resistance 
which left Europe able to claim the enjoyment of her own 
liberty, and to develope her institutions and her laws.” And 
what these victims of the Turkish onset have given to Europe 
we are now to give back; and that, if we had but Mr. Glad- 
stone at the head of her Majesty’s Government, instead of Lord 
Beaconsfield, England would already, with the aid of Russia, 
have done much to give them back. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
can still do much to aid in the reformation of our policy ; but 
we hope he will understand the great importance of the posi- 
tion he has now assumed, and the responsibility which it in- 
volves of really leading his followers on this question, whether 
it be to victory or to defeat. 
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THE RUMOURS OF PEACE. 


HE rumours of a premature peace are so persistent and are 
T received by the friends of Turkey with so much pleasure, 
that they are worth, at all events, a momentary examination. 
They come from Belgrade, from Bucharest, and from Vienna, 
in two or three forms, but always with the same drift, that the 
world may yet be surprised by a sudden suspension of the war. 
According to one account, Prince Bismarck is the mover, and 
has suggested terms to Lord Odo Russell, who is consequently 
coming over to talk over matters with Lord Derby. According to 
another account, the Palace party at Constantinople have made 
offers to St. Petersburg of terms which delight the Russian 
statesmen ; and according to a third, put forward in leaded lines by 
the Daily Telegraph, Russia so dreads the crossing of the Danube, 
that she is ready to make peace in order to avoid an enterprise 
so dangerous and so difficult. All these rumours are stated 
with a certain reserve, but all are received with a certain 
credence, and all affect, however slightly, the current of 
European opinion. 

We disbelieve them all, for the same reasons for which we 
disbelieved the stories of a Russian refusal to go to war. The 
Emperor Alexander, however much inclined to make peace, 
has not the power to make it,except upon terms to which the 
Mahommedans of Constantinople will certainly not accede. 
His people have entered into the war with enthusiasm, 
his clergy are even now preaching a crusade, his towns 
are subscribing heavily for the campaign, and his 
soldiers, weary with long marches and long inaction, are 
looking forward to their recompense in a decisive victory. 
To make peace now, except upon terms such as victory 
would secure, would create a revulsion of feeling through- 
out the Empire, such as would materially affect the stability 
of a throne which is trusted with all power in order that its 
concentrated energy may always ensure success. The Russian 
nation, which has sacrificed so much, would feel itself befooled. 
The Russian army, which has endured so much, would feel it- 
self ridiculous. As yet no advance whatever has been achieved, 
either towards the objects for which the war is waged, or to- 
wards the objects attributed by the Mussulman party in Europe 
to the Russian Court. No guarantee whatever has been secured 
for the Christians, and no territory, or prestige, or strategical 
advantage for Russia. She has accomplished nothing at all in 
Europe, and in Asia nothing adequate to her preparations. 
Indeed, it may fairly be said that as yet she has only 
succeeded in losing something; that her slow advance, and 
her feebleness at sea, and her liability to be impeded by 
insurrections in the Caucasus have distinctly diminished 
the fear felt of her in Europe, whether by instructed sol- 
diers or by Turkish Pashas. If she drew back now, the 
Turks would believe that she drew back in fear of them, 
while the world would be assured that her organisation, however 
imposing outside, was in reality so weak that she was unable 
to effect the passage of a river in the face of an enemy she 
holds to be contemptible. Russians would be ridiculed in 
every capital of Europe, and Russian officers, in Germany 
more particularly, would be unable to endure their lives. To 
suppose that a Russian Czar, the head of a military auto- 
cracy, the earthly Providence of a people inflamed with the 
idea of a Holy War, could voluntarily encounter this kind of 
obloquy, is to mistake his position altogether. He would 
simply lose his throne. Defeat would not crush him, unless 
defeat were clearly attributable to the autocracy, but a recoil 
before mere dangers still untried would dissolve at once the 
charm which binds the people to the dynasty, and give strength 
and substance to all those revolutionary designs which, while 
the peasants retain their faith in the Czar, are but dreamy 
speculations. The Czar cannot stop till he has gained a victory, 
while a victory would change, both in his own mind and in the 
opinion of his counsellors, the whole aspect of the situation. 
His army must reach Sofia before he can discuss any armistice, 
and with the Russian army at Sofia, the whole appearance of 
the contest will ke changed. 

Of course there are terms of peace which would be as 
visible and as consolatory to the Russian people, though not to 
the Russian army, as victory in the field. If Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were formed into a State, and Bulgaria made a princi- 
pality, and Armenia ceded to Russia, and the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles thrown permanently open, the Emperor Alexander 
could make peace,—though even then the grand justification of 
the war, the final termination of the Ottoman Power, would 
not have been secured; but what chance is there of such terms, 
or any terms in the least resembling them, or indeed of any 





serious terms at all? Why should the Turks who refused 
anything in April concede everything in June? In Asia 
they are not, in their own opinion, beaten, and in Europe they 
have not been attacked. On the contrary, they have shown to 
their own conviction that the Black Sea is a Turkish and not 
a Russian lake, that in Asia they can fight a serious campaign, 
and that in Europe their position in a defensive war is almost 
beyond assault. A few intelligent men at Constantinople may be 
aware that their successes are unreal and their danger great, but 
the mob of Constantinople undoubtedly believe that on the whole 
the war has gone for them, and that their fears had exaggerated 
the Russian strength. They are not prepared to give up any- 
thing, still less to give up much, and would receive the Rus- 
sian proposals for peace, however disguised by nominal sub- 
mission to European advice, as confessions that Russia at heart 
dreaded the invincible Turkish Army. No such peace could 
be made even if the Pashas were ready to make it, and to do 
them bare justice, we can perceive no trace of any such readi- 
ness. The Sultan tells his people, in old Mahommedan 
phrase, that “Paradise is shaded with sabres,” and that 
through slaughter lies the safest path to heaven ; Safvet Pasha 
remains as calmly contemptuous of Mr. Layard’s advice as 
ever; and Redif Pasha rejects the aid of European officers, say~ 
ing, as we think correctly, that if the Ottomans cannot defend 
themselves, they had better give up the contest. There may 
be secret weakness in all this, but there is no sign of it, no 
trace of any of the despondency or irresolution which must 
precede the surrender of provinces, All the agitation in 
the capital is in favour of more energy; all the censure 
in the Chamber is directed against those who yield; all 
the efforts of the Pashas are expended in bringing up 
more and more “volunteers.” It is very difficult to judge 
of Asiatics, who in great crises are liable to overpowering 
impulses of depression as well as rage, but all the signs indicate 
that the Ottomans have their backs to the wall, and will give 
up nothing. 

But Prince Bismarck is urging peace? The very men who 
say so, said only yesterday that his object was war, that he was 
pleased with the contest, and that he intended it should spread. 
What conceivable interest can he have in seeing Russia retire, 
with her army all ready for action, her people savage with a 
sense of energy thrown away, and her Court half-inclined to 
think that France, the Executive being once more untram- 
melled, might be a safe ally? We do not believe one word 
of it, any more than we do that the Hapsburgs, with seven- 
teen millions of Slav subjects, are going to stop a war for 
the emancipation of Slavs; or that Turkey, while warring 
down Christians, is going to trust 200,000 Christian conscripts 
with weapons of precision. The overflow of the Danube has 
caused a lull in military movements, and in every such lull 
the smaller diplomatists and the gobemouches are equally 
agog. For all their stories, the great causes which rendered 
this war necessary still exist in all their strength, and will, as 
we believe, compel statesmen, willingly or unwillingly, to 
allow it to go on. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH CRISIS. 

HE weakness of the new Government of France is chiefly 
manifested in its efforts to seem strong. To all outward 
appearance, especially when we read facts as Conservatives 
would read them, nothing could be safer than the position of 
the new Ministry. The President, who they say is trusted by 
the good men of all parties, is heartily with them. They are 
entirely masters of the great Bureaux, which have submitted 
to new direction, as usual, without resistance, and without re- 
signations. They can remove any official whom they dislike 
or distrust by a stroke of the pen. The Army is quietly 
obedient. The great cities, including Paris and Lyons, are 
tranquil, if not content. The funds have risen. The Assembly 
has been prorogued without difficulty, and in Ministerial 
belief the country, when appealed to through a dissolu- 
tion, will show that it is Conservative at heart, and will 
send up a Chamber prepared to support Marshal MacMahon, 
and to defend those principles which the new Ministry has 
appointed itself to office to protect. What situation could be 
happier or less exposed to peril, or better adapted to inspire the 
serene confidence in them which the new Ministry considers is 
now felt, and will shortly be manifested by the majority of 
Frenchmen? A Tory Ministry in England holding such a 
position would feel that its only dangers were lassitude or too 
obvious exultation. Nevertheless, the French Cabinet is un- 
easy. Not only is it removing all dangerously Republican 
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officials, and replacing them by men who understand 
and approve strong forms of Government—for it may 
defend this course as unavoidable and according to pre- 
cedent—not only does it make it daily more evident that 
adherence is the only road to promotion, for this is not 
unfair, though it may be unwise in France, but it distinctly 
threatens to use the laws to the utmost against all who may 
roughly or openly criticise its proceedings. The Marshal, in 
the official theory, is trusted, and on any theory is obeyed by 
all France, but M. de Broglie tells the Public Prosecutors that 
they must carefully point out for prosecution all libels against 
the Head of the State. He has, it is true, assumed an 
initiative, “ but his responsibility is still covered by that of 
his Ministers.” The Government, in the official theory, 
is the stronger for the recent changes, but all who 
excuse the Commune, or “attack morality, religion, pro- 
perty, or the foundations of society”—a phrase which 
in its Conservative interpretation includes all Radicals, 
must, whether they express themselves through the Press 
or in any other way, be rigorously repressed. So must all 
who propagate false news, or think the Government inclined to 
war, or even assert “ that there exists in France a sect or party 
criminal enough to draw Europe into the evils of anew war,’— 
an order which, in its vast generality, might make it a criminal 
offence in certain cases to assert that the army was eager to show 
itself reformed and reinvigorated, or to condemn the Inter- 
nationalists. All such falsehoods are to be “ punished ”—not 
merely prosecuted, mind—and all the agents at the disposal 
of Government are peremptorily ordered to do their duty. 

All this does not mean, of course, that either the President 
or his Minister desire to do violent acts, or indulge themselves 
in any kind of cruelty, or even to punish anybody merely for the 
sake of punishment. Ministers do not threaten illegal mea- 
sures, and carefully point out in their circulars the precise 
clauses of the laws which will enable their subordinates to 
secure the “punishment” of their adversaries. What it 
means is that they are at heart distrustful of their own 
strength, and want to restrain all opposition which might in- 
fluence the majority they claim, and desire to make it clear 
to all electors that in supporting the Liberal side they are 
incurring the enmity of those who control the State. They 
desire, in our English electioneering phraseology, to intimidate 
their adversaries, to threaten them with the hundred 
weapons which the Crown lawyers, as we should call them, 
have in France at their disposal, to dishearten all those 
passive persons who will do anything rather than incur official 
hostility. They do not rely on the national desire for order 
and security, which they profess to obey, but wish to drive all 
the timid into defending it, by making a contrary course per- 
sonally unpleasant to themselves. They have little trust in 
their own principles, or their own popularity, or their own 
relation to the latent opinion of France, but they have every 
confidence in compulsion, in the suppression of opinion by 
menaces, in orders to people, especially journalists, not 
to say what they think, especially if they think a particular 
change of Ministry dangerous to external peace. There 
is great weakness in all that, all the more weakness be- 
cause the threats are so carefully confined to legal proceedings. 
A threat of extra-legal proceedings alarms all the timid, but 
the laws are not so bad in France that an appeal to them can 
coerce the body of the population. The desperadoes against 
whom these menaces are nominally levelled are not frightened 
by legal proceedings at all, and the journalists, orators, and 
spouters, against whom they are really directed, are not fright- 
ened in a way which can benefit the Conservative party. They 
have been trained for thirty years to say their say, in words 
which are perfectly intelligible, but are within the law. They do 
not care very much for the short terms of imprisonment as first- 
class misdemeanants which is the “ punishment” the law decrees, 
and they know very well that the magistracy will not, until the 
prospect grows much more clear and the victory of Conservatism 
is much more certain, strain the law against them. The 
Ministers of Napoleon when they issued similar circulars 
addressed them to men who thought the Empire would 
endure, who thought that the majority, as the second 
plébiscite showed to be the case, acquiesced in its continu- 
ance, who had a fixed and correct idea that the Empire 
would last until the occurrence of foreign disaster. 
They had nothing to fear, whatever they did, and they acted 
with a vehement energy and fearlessness which officials who 
have seen two-thirds of the highest executive officials “ re- 
moved,” “ transferred,” or superseded twice within six months 
cannot be expected to exhibit. The threats do not excite re- 





spect, but only irritation, do not inspire terror, but only a 
moderation which is of all political vices the one which Con- 
servatives least wish Radicals to display. If they are moderate, 
the first raison @étre of the new Ministry disappears. 
There is strong reason to hope they will be moderate. They 
have evidently decided as a party to adhere strictly to legality 
and wait for the elections, and their leaders are showing con- 
siderable comprehension of the people. They know, as we 
said last week, that so far as the choice lies between a 
Reactionary and a Liberal Assembly,—an Assembly which 
will favour the Ultramontanes and an Assembly which will 
be secretly hostile to them,—their majority is secure; but they 
know also that the question of the Person, if it can but be 
brought decidedly to the front, may have unexpected influence 
on the peasantry. If the Government can reduce the dispute 
to the mere question, “ Shall Marshal MacMahon continue or 
not ?” the peasantry may begin to ask, ‘“ What is the alterna- 
tive ?” and the Radicals would, at all events, fight their battle 
under unfavourable circumstances. They have, therefore, under 
M. Gambetta’s guidance, made up their minds to reply that in 
that case, if the Marshal could not bring himself to accept 
the national mandate, their alternative would be M. Thiers, 
They must have exercised much self-control to bring themselves 
to this point, for M. Thiers on many subjects, especially 
military subjects, stands widely apart from them; but if they 
have arrived at this decision, which seems probable, and if M. 
Thiers is willing, which is not unlikely, they have beaten their 
enemies on their own selected ground. The only person in 
France who is as widely and as fayourably known as Marshal 
MacMahon is M. Thiers. The body of the people never wished to 
dismiss him. They look on him as the man who made the peace, 
who crushed the Communists, who paid the indemnity, and who 
was so lucky that the harvests during his régime were exception- 
ally good. They would have been content if he had reigned till 
to-day, and they will be content to have him again. The Con- 
servativescannot allege that he isa Revolutionist, and the Liberals 
cannot believe that he is under priestly influence ; the soldiery 
have obeyed him before, and the advocates of peace—that is, 
the majority of Frenchmen—do not fear that he will embark 
either on a rash or an objectless campaign. The move is a 
crushing one for the Orleanists, between whom and M. Thiers 
no peace is possible, and for the Bonapartists, who detest 
him, as having profited by the 4th September, because it detaches 
from them those moderate Conservatives in whom alone they 
can find the necessary numerical support. It is true the Con- 
servatives can declare that M. Thiers is very old; but that 
argument, though it will weigh with politicians, will not 
greatly affect the masses, who very rarely consider age as a 
disqualification. Whether it is that they rather like to see 
that a great man is subject to that physical infirmity, or 
whether his age comforts them with an idea that they may 
live as long, it is certain they very seldom attach importance 
to the charge, and that Lord Palmerston at eighty was as 
popular and as much trusted as at seventy-two. And apart 
from age, there is nothing which the ordinary Republi- 
can, be he Liberal or Conservative, can bring against M. 
Thiers, nothing which should induce him to condone 
Marshal MacMahon’s offence in refusing to allow the 
elected majority fair-play for their ideas. Strong politicians 
may regret that France should again be subjected to what 
would be virtually an interregnum, but strong politicians would 
see clearly that in ridding themselves of Marshal MacMahon 
without an émeute, the Republicans would have sunk much 
deeper the foundations of the Republic. What that form of 
government most needs in France is strength to be independent 
of individuals, to be able to accept any resignation as some- 
thing which the nation might regret or might approve to any 
degree, but of which the national life was entirely independent. 
If the Republic can disregard Marshal MacMahon’s threat, she 
can disregard any individuality; and M. Thiers’s unspoken 
candidature, if accepted, enables her to disregard it. 





THE SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HERE are, and always have been, three effective powers 

in Constantinople,—the Sultan, the soldiers, and the 
Mussulman mob; and to judge from all the reports which 
reach Western Europe, the three are once again seriously out 
of accord. In spite of the secrecy maintained in the Turkish 
bureaus, of the Pashas’ indifference to truth, and of contra- 
dictory telegrams, it may be taken as pretty certain that, as 
has often happened in the history of Turkey, the populace, 
headed by the Law and Divinity students, are thoroughly dis- 
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contented with the situation, and are threatening either the 
Ministry or the Sultan, or which is most probable, both. Great 
fires in Constantinople, the old sign that something is brew- 
ing, have broken out twice a week, inflammatory placards | 
have appeared on the walls, and large bodies of armed students 
have visited both the Chamber, where their leaders were re- 
ceived with some favour, and the Palace, where they were 
put off with promises, followed by an immediate declaration | 
of the state of siege, by incessant arrests, and by a menace | 
that if the students would not remain quiet, they should all 
be forwarded to the front as conscripts for the army. 


there is one unknown quantity to be taken into account. We 
do not pretend to know, probably no Western man in the 
least does know, how far the Army is to be relied on. Natu- 
tally, in a Turkish crisis, its tendency is to sway towards the 
people, to hold the Sultan responsible for all disasters that 
occur, and to think that a change in the person of the 
ruler would produce victory. Indeed, Islam being divine, 
if the ruler were not incompetent or sinful, how could 
Allah have deserted his own side? It is more than 
probable that the Army is disturbed, that it expects 
disasters, and that disasters, if they occurred, would induce it 


This means, of course, that for the moment the Sultan, | to side with the students and the populace. The Turkish 


or, the Sultan being weak, the group of Pashas who | 
| 


have access to his person, and who form a ring within 
the wider Ring of the Pashas generally, can rely upon 
the fidelity of the garrison. If they can, they are safe, 
for although there are instances in Turkish history 
of the Sultan and the mob beating the soldiers, there is 
no instance of the mob defeating a Sultan whom the soldiers 
supported ; and in modern days, when the soldiery are armed 


with weapons of precision, and the students are only armed | 


with revolvers and daggers, such an occurrence is very nearly 
impossible. If, therefore, the Minister at War can rely on 
Obedience in the barracks, he can secure order for the time ; 
and as he himself, unlike his predecessor, Hussein Avni, has 
no cause to fear or‘detest the Sultan, all may go on as usual until 
the occurrence of some unmistakable military disaster. It is 
most probable that the interval will be occupied in strengthening 
the garrison, in arresting the leading students, and in getting rid 
of the so-called Parliament. The Chamber, it is pretty evident, 
has become obnoxious to the Palace, as in an Oriental State a 
‘¢ grand Council” invariably does, while it has not acquired any 
solid footing in the regard of the people. This isthe point at which 
representative institutions in the East always break down, and 
till some immense and hitherto unprecedented change passes 
over the feeling of the populations, always will break down. 
There is nothing whatever in the manners, or the ideas, or the 
history of any country in Asia to wake the establishment of a 
good deliberative Council impossible. Such Councils have re- 
peatedly been called in great crises, and their members have 
repeatedly shown very considerable capacity. When not over- 
borne by the personal ascendancy of the ruler, the members 
speak freely, they know what popular grievances are very well, 
and they can make very effective attacks on Ministers who are 
objects of popular detestation. They show, too, very often 
much patriotism, and a very marked dislike of official peculation, 
which, universal as it may be in Asia, is no more approved 
there by those who do not profit by it than it is here. The 
difficulty is not to obtain a Council, but to give it a foot- 
hold, to accrete to it the regard or the reverence which 
alone, even in Europe, makes such bodies powerful. The 
necessity of being represented is not felt, and the Council, 
whether elected or nominated, remains always, like a Con- 
tinental Upper House, full of ability, full of willingness to 
tule, full of experience, which may help the Adminis- 
tration, but with no force to resist a rising from below, 
or a coup détat from above. It is always a Council, not 
a Chamber, and when Sovereign or people are tired of it, 
it disappears. The people do not care about it, because they 
do not know it, cannot either hear or read its debates, and 
have no traditionary idea that it ought to have power. What 
ought to happen is, in their judgment, that the Sovereign should 
be helped by the advice of the most sensible men, but if 
the Sovereign does not see that their advice is helpful, 
the decision must rest with him, and the responsibility. 
He may dismiss the Council in the last resort, just as 
an American President may dismiss his Cabinet, without 
exciting any feeling, except that he has changed his advisers, 
which, whether a wise or a foolish act, is one within his com- 
petence. The Sultan has lost much of his ascendancy in 
Turkey, but we do not believe that if he prorogued or dissolved 
the Chamber, he would evoke any popular hostility whatever, 
except as he might evoke it by any other dismissal among his 
servants. He would have sent his Council home to bed, as it 
were, and that would be all. As the Council says unpleasing 
things about the Palace, and serves as a rallying-centre for 
the mob, and has not voted any available supplies, it is most 
probable that it will be sent away, and that the Palace Pashas 
will go on governing as they best can without it. 

This, a very weak, divided, and vacillating Government, 
untrammelled, even in appearance, by anything except the 
Sultan’s fears of the populace and the soldiers, is the most 





probable outcome of recent events in Constantinople, but 


Government is evidently afraid of this contingency, grasps 
at the slightest success to proclaim the Sultan “ victorious” 
by public proclamation under religious sanctions, and pub- 
lishes as truths uncertified rumours of the recapture of 
Ardahan, the loss of which was the first disaster patent to 
the Army. The garrison is, however, sure to know the truth 
sooner or later. The way in which, amid a credulous and 
ignorant Asiatic populace, governed by men who consider 
that the first use of language is to deceive, certain hard facts, 
especially facts about battles, do reach the mosques and the 
barracks and the coffee-rooms, in a form which secures credence, 
is still a mystery to Western men, who cannot understand 
how a population which will apparently believe any- 
thing sometimes is so well informed, but of the fact 
there can be no doubt whatever. The soldiers will 
know the truth, and know it soon, and then the explosion 
may be immediately at hand. If events take their usual 
course, there will be a change of Sovereign, but they may 
this time be slightly deflected by accidental circumstances. 
There is no member of the House of Othman whom the people 
or the Army believe in, and no probability, in spite of rumours, 
that they will step outside the dynasty for a Sultan. If they 
do, the end will have arrived, for there will be civil war in 
Constantinople and in the Ottoman Army, and the old blood- 
stained fabric will go to pieces, amid a scene such as the world 
has not witnessed since the destruction of Jerusalem ; but we 
are utterly unable to credit the rumours that point to such a 
course. “ When Othman falls, Islam falls,” and save Islam, 
there is still no effective force within the Empire. If, then, 
the soldiery are unable to find a Sultan such as they need, or 
to step beyond the House of Othman, they may content them- 
selves with an absolute Vizier; and there is a strong proba- 
bility that he may be Midhat, not because Midhat is“ Constitu- 
tional,” but because he is an energetic and despotic Pacha, whois 
known to be anti-Russian, who can control the Sultan, and 
who is known by name to the body of the soldiers. He has, 
it must be remembered, no successful soldier to be his rival. 
Such a selection would mean war to the death, war waged 
with Jacobin energy and ruthlessness; and it is for such a 
war that mob and students and soldiers, if maddened by stories 
of disaster, yet not cowed by shells falling in Constantinople, 
will be athirst. There may be another name producible ; 
Midhat is absent, and the most desperate exertions will be 
made by his personal foes to prevent his recall; but if the 
soldiery break loose, a dictatorship in some form or other is 
certain, and he the most probable dictator. The general pro- 
bability is of a weak but unrestrained Government, which 
will drift along till it is paralysed by some military revolt ; but 
there is an off-chance, a strong off-chance, of a temporary: 
dictatorship under the Sultan. 





THE TORPEDOES AND BLOCKADES. 

‘e- disappearance into the air of the first Turkish monitor 

under the blow of a torpedo, last Saturday, will probably 
be a memorable epoch in naval war. Not that the torpedo in 
question was of the kind most likely to revolutionise that 
species of war. Though the new knowledge of explosives, 
and especially of the properties of dynamite, has made it 
much easier to bring within small compass a compound cap- 
able of sending a great vessel into the air, it is no new thing 
to achieve the destruction of an enemy’s vessel at the risk 
which the Russian and Roumanian volunteers ran, of paying 
with their own lives for the hardihood of their enterprise. If 
naval war is as much revolutionised as we expect by the new 
torpedoes, it will be not so much by the torpedoes which it is 
necessary to fix and explode by an electric current, as by the 
torpedo-boats, like the ‘ Thorneycroft’ or the ‘ Lightning,’ which, 
hardly showing above the surface of the water,can be driven 
right on to the side of the enemy, and can discharge the tor- 
pedo against it before recoiling. Nevertheless, whatever is 
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achieved by these more powerful engines, the destruction of 
the turret-ship at Matchin will be long remembered as the first 
signal of a great change in the tactics of naval warfare,—a 
change which at present seems only too likely to equalise, for 
all purposes of aggression, the great naval Powers with the 
smaller, or even smallest, For consider only how, unless the 
experiments for keeping torpedo-boats at a distance from 
our great ships succeed, the most powerful instru- 
ment which a great navy can apply,—the power of 
blockade,—will be crippled, or perhaps entirely abolished, by 
these torpedo-boats. It would be a poor country which could 
not produce one effective torpedo-boat for each group of two 
or three among the great cruisers needful to establish a 
blockade, And if each torpedo-boat only succeeded in destroy- 
ing one of the greater ships of the enemy,—and of course the 
same torpedo-boat, skilfully managed, might destroy many 
of its opponents, if it got the opportunity,—how far would the 
discipline of the various Navies of the world be equal, we won- 
der, to keeping the comrades of the ship thus blown into the air 
on their proper station? The truth is, that under the Torpedo 
régime, such blockades as those of the coast of the Southern 
States, in the American Civil War, would prove simply im- 
possible. Nay, blockades of individual harbours where the 
enemy’s fleet was sealed up, would be equally impossible. 
From such a harbour, itself sown with fixed torpedoes, so 
placed that only those completely masters of the situations 
of the torpedoes and of the geography of the harbour could 
enter or leave it without certain destruction, torpedo-boats 
could issue at any moment, and strike at any members of the 
blockading force; and assuredly, unless the ingenious efforts 
made to discover some iron-crinoline, which should repel the 
petty invader before he reaches too close quarters, be success- 
ful, there would not long be any blockading force to strike at. 
It would clearly be impossible to seal up any place with a 
superior force, if that superior force had, by virtue of some 
new scientific invention, lost its power of asserting its supe- 
riority. Under such circumstances, the term “ superior force” 
loses its meaning; it is no longer superior, since its greater 
bulk involves a much greater preliminary risk, without in- 
creasing the resources available for naval war till after im- 
mense preliminary risk has been safely overcome. And 
when would it be safely overcome? Not till the blockading 
force had assured itself that the supply of these terrible naval 
mosquitoes was exhausted, and that no more could be sup- 
plied,—which is a roundabout phrase for saying never. Once 
let science manage to equalise, or more than equalise,—to inter- 
change,—for destructive purposes, the relative powers of magni- 
tude and numbers, with that of a minute machine commanded 
by one or two trained men,—to make the lesser foe the more 
dangerous, and the greater, and grander, and fuller of re- 
sources, the more helpless and open to attack, and as a matter 
of course, the advantage of magnitude and numbers, and of long 
intervals of time spent in constructing great engines of de- 
struction, disappears. Nor is it even clear, that after a 
sufficient period of transformation we could apply our old 
resources in a new fashion, so as to regain the advantages 
thus lost. Even if we turned our great Fleet into a much 
more numerous fleet of small vessels, all provided with 
plenty of these torpedo-boats, it is clear that the advan- 
tage would still remain enormously on the defensive side, be- 
cause the blockading force would still, as before, be liable to 
sudden panics, caused by the explosion of one of their number 
into the air, while it would be all but impossible to retaliate 
against harbours thickly studded with these terrible defences, 
the position of which would be known to the defenders only. 
Of course the smaller and more numerous the blockading 
vessels were, the less serious would be the loss in any one ex- 
plosion, supposing the discipline and morale of the others 
could be maintained. But this is just what we have no right 
to expect. The liability to vanish suddenly beneath the blow 
of an unseen foe is so alarming to the imagination, that we 
doubt very much whether the mere diminution in the unit of 
calamity, would much affect the tendency to panic. An ex- 
plosion which took a commander and thirty men into eternity 
without a moment’s struggle or warning would be quite as 
demoralising, we fear, as one that took a great ship manned by 
a crew of 300, with the addition, say, of a company of marines 
as well, 

But if the power of blockade ceases, what remains toa great 
Naval Power, except a somewhat increased security against 
attack? whereas no really great Naval Power, like Great Britain, 
has ever seriously dreaded successful attack. If you can- 
not blockade the ports and coasts of the enemy, you cannot 














prevent military stores from entering them, nor commercial 
ships from going out; nor would it be easy to “sweep the 
seas” of the enemy’s commerce, since there is nothing to 
prevent large trading-ships from themselves carrying their 
torpedo-boats, with which to attack any hostile ship-of-war in 
sight before it got within any dangerous distance. And though 
it might be said that this argument tells both ways, since of 
course the ship-of-war would be almost certainly provided 
with torpedo-boats, while a trading-ship would only 
carry them now and then, yet of course, the ship-of- 
war would be much less anxious to destroy a valuable prize 
than the trading-ship would be to destroy an irresistible foe. 
We suspect that the effect of terminating the power of blockade 
would be that the commercial marine of the weaker Naval 
Powers, assisted by these attendant mosquitoes of the seas, 
would be able to do far more than has hitherto been possible, 
in the way both of carrying on its operations, and of now and 
then inflicting a blow on the war-marine of its foe. Certainly 
with the virtual abolition of the power of blockade, the chief 
belligerent weapon of a great navy would disappear. To keep 
war-matériel out of the enemy’s ports, to cripple its trade, to 
raise enormously the price of provisions, to seal up its navy in 
its own ports, would all become impossible, if blockades once 
became impossible. 

Hence it is undoubtedly a question of the greatest moment 
whether our ships-of-war can be provided with any apparatus 
securing them against the worst risks from hostile torpedoes. 
And in this direction the partial success of Captain Morgan 
Singer in making a kind of wire-netting which yields to the 
first onset of the torpedo-boat, and then, when its speed has 
been gradually reduced, recoils, and drives back the torpedo- 
boat with a considerable shock into the open sea, seems to be 
a matter of real moment. It is said that in one instance this 
wire-netting rejected the torpedo-boat with such force as to 
twist off its tail, The real danger is that these wire-crinolines 
will so impede the progress of our ships-of-war, interfere with 
their power of mancuvring, and hamper their operations 
generally, as to make very serious accidents much more common, 
and greatly to diminish, if not to destroy, their formidable 
character as rams. You can hardly ram and sink an opposing 
vessel, when the first things to come into collision are the two 
wire-crinolines, with which the foes are girt to guard them 
against torpedoes. However, the danger is so great, that it is 
quite clear, even if by a very considerable sacrifice of power it 
could be warded off, that sacrifice of power would be better 
than the almost total loss of the advantage of naval superiority, 
for purposes of offence, which might otherwise follow this 
remarkable and perplexing achievement of the science of 


destruction. 





THE ULTIMATE RESULTS OF THE RIDSDALE 
JUDGMENT. 

E gave last week the reasons which lead us to believe 

that the Ritualists will not obey the Judgment of the 
Judicial Committee in the Ridsdale case. In that event, it 
becomes an interesting speculation what effect their disobedi- 
ence will have on the Church of England. It is conceivable 
that it may have next to no effect,—that the Judgment, once 
delivered, will be left, like some parts of previous judgments by 
the same Court, to go for nothing, and that the people of Eng- 
land will in future turn their attention to determining the 
conditions under which different rituals can be suffered to 
exist side by side, instead of trying to establish an impossible 
uniformity. But though this is conceivable, it is not at all 
probable. The Church Association will have to render some 
account to their subscribers of the use to which they have 
put the Judgment, and considering that it must have 
cost something to obtain, the Evangelical party—ever distin- 
guished for its happy combination of business with piety— 
will hardly care to see no fruit reaped from it. It is con- 
ceivable, again, that the Church Association may keep 
up only a dropping fire of prosecutions, and select for the 
purpose such Churches as are not likely to have influential 
supporters. Supposing that one or two Ritualist incumbents 
were suspended in each year, their congregations would find 
other Churches still open to them, and in this way the irrita- 
tion which would be caused by an entire and simultaneous 
cessation of Ritualist services would be avoided. We ques- 
tion, however, whether the unpopularity which this policy 
would entail upon those who adopted it would not be 
greater than they will like to incur. There is a regard 
for justice in the English people which it is not always 
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safe to ignore, and if one Ritualist church after another 
in the unfashionable outskirts of London were attacked, while 
the wealthy and fashionable congregation of All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, were allowed to retain vestments, this 
uncertain sentiment might be unexpectedly aroused. So 
long as the law was undecided, it was open to the Church 
Association to plead that their reason for singling out for pro- 
secution a church like St. James’s, Hatcham, while so many 
better-known churches were left unmolested, was that by 
taking the most extreme church first, the largest number of 
questions could be decided at the smallest cost. Now that the 
law has been ascertained, this argument holds good no longer. 
If the Church Association are in earnest about pulling down 
Ritualism, they must now attack the best-known churches first. 
Otherwise no one will believe that they desire anything more 
than to escape from the position they have taken up, without 
the discredit of formally abandoning it. The law about vest- 
ments is now clear; the procedure under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act is fairly cheap and rapid ; aggrieved parishioners 
can easily be found in most parishes, or at the worst, can be 
imported from without; and though the bishop of the dioe:.... 
has the power of withholding his consent from a prosecuti .1, 
we cannot believe that he will exercise this right to shield «a 
incumbent who is wilfully disobeying a final judgment of the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court, or that if he did so use his 
power, he would long be suffered to retain it. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems most probable that after a short 
interval has been left, during which the Ritualist Clergy may 
make up their minds what they are going to do, continued dis- 
obedience will be followed by a large number of nearly 
simultaneous prosecutions, each ending, with scarcely the for- 
mality of a hearing, in a decree of suspension from the Court 
of Arches, 

When it is clear that this is going to happen, the Ritualists 
will next have to consider whether they shall have to resign 
their livings, or wait and be ejected from them. Our own 
opinion is, that the former course would be at once the more 
dignified, the more straightforward, and the more effective,— 
but we have not the least expectation of seeing it adopted. 
The Ritualist Clergy, considering how little attention they pay 
to their Bishops’ commands, are wonderfully alive to the sin 
of deserting them. Disobedience they regard as almost a 
matter of precept, but schism is something not to be dreamed 
of. To us we confess this attitude is unintelligible. The 
only High Church pleas that can justify resistance to the judg- 
ment of a Court which in one form or another has been 
accepted by the Church of England for 300 years, are either 
that in accepting the Court, or that in accepting this par- 
ticular judgment of the Court, the Church of England has 
ceased to be a part of the Catholic Church, and so has 
forfeited its title to the allegiance of its members. But if 
the Church of England has ceased to be a part of the Catholic 
Church, to leave her becomes for the Ritualist an impera- 
tive duty. She is no longer a Church except in name, and all 
the spiritual prerogatives which formerly belonged to her have 
now passed to the faithful minority which has refused to be 
partaker of her sins. This would be the legitimate and con- 
sistent outcome of Ritualist reasoning, and none of the argu- 
ments commonly alleged again-* secession seem to touch it 
in the least. On the Cathol’ ciple, the Ritualists would 
not have left the Church of — ziand, they would only have 
left a changeling Church resemoling the genuine Church 
of England in nothing but external appearance. To argue 
that they would lose influence, or that they would be left 
without bishops, is nothing to the purpose, if the position 
which confers the influence has become a sinful one, and if 
the Bishops from whom they have withdrawn themselves are 
merely office-bearers in a synagogue of Satan. When it comes 
to the point, however, the Ritualists shrink from drawing the 
inevitable inferences from their own premises. They refuse 
to obey the authorities which the Church of England, by 
accepting her position as an establishment, with an annual 
revenue of some millions sterling, has made her own. But 
they equally refuse to characterise the acts by which the 
Church of England has accepted her position by the epithets 
which, on the Ritualist theory, they deserve, or to recognise 
the change which, on the same theory, they have wrought in 
the position of the Church of England. Their love for the 
Established Church and their respect for the authorities of 
the Church are just sufficient to make them prefer being 
expelled from her to leaving her of their own accord. 


__ When they have been expelled, a new problem will present 
itself. Will they have the passive courage to remain silent 








and idle, or will they, in spite of their former protestations, be 
drawn on, half against their will, to set up congregations 
which they have themselves characterised by anticipation as 
schismatical? The former is the course they will intend to 
follow in the first instance. But as one congregation after 
another is left without the services to which it has grown 
accustomed, and sees the church in which it has been accus- 
tomed to worship either closed—if, as is the case with 
some of the newer Ritualist churches, it happens to be 
private property—or handed over to an incumbent who, 
in Ritualist estimation, will be only an intruder into the 
sheepfold, to persevere in it will become more and more difficult. 
The Old Catholics in Germany began with similar good reso- 
lutions. The fact that the Pope had used his authority tyranni- 
cally did not, they hold, make the authority itself less legitimate, 
and that part which they first marked out for themselves was 
to suffer in silence. What they now understand by suffering 
in silence may be gathered from the foundation of many con- 
gregations, the consecration of a bishop, and the;yearly con- 
ferences at Bonn. The Ritualists will be under less powerful 
temptations to setting up for themselves than were presented 
‘9 the Old Catholics, but they will be under temptations of 
the same character. Perhaps if they have the strength to 
resist them, and there are no longer any Ritualist services to 
be had, people may bethink themselves that the only result 
of turning out the Ritualists has been to deprive the Church 
of a good number of zealous clergymen, and to make Anglican 
services somewhat duller. In that case, one of those singular 
compromises in which Englishmen rejoice may be found appli- 
cable, and the Ritualists may be allowed to return to their con- 
gregations as a matter of favour. The Home Secretary, for ex- 
ample, might be empowered to suspend the execution of the 
sentence of deprivation at his discretion, and the Ritualist 
incumbents might go on living pretty comfortably, under a 
sword which, by virtue of an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment, was not allowed to fall. The degree of liberality which 
might characterise this arrangement would depend in part upon 
the particular character of the Ritualist resistance. If they had 
contented themselves with disobeying the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee, and had quietly accepted their suspension 
by the Dean of Arches, they would probably have earned a 
good deal of sympathy. If, on the contrary, they had followed 
Mr. Tooth’s example, had refused to give up possession, and 
had made furtive entrances into their former churches after 
they had passed into other men’s hands, we fancy that 
a certain irritation at their self-willed martyrdom would 
take the place of sympathy, and the law might be left 
to take its course. That all this will do much to help on Dis- 
establishment seems to us exceedingly doubtful. The number 
of expulsions will probably be small, and the fact that the 
Established Church no longer tolerates Ritualism will, per- 
haps, increase the number of its supporters in one direction as 
much as it lessens them in another. We will not undertake to 
say that Disestablishment will not be precipitated by the pro- 
scription of Ritualism, but we are very much inclined to think 
that if the Church be eventually disestablished, it will be after 
the effect of the expulsion of the Ritualists has passed away. 








QUEEN VICTORIA. 

O-DAY is officially the Queen's birthday, and forty-three 
separate Governments—counting only one for the Canadian 
Dominion, but four for India—ruling peoples distinct from one 
another, either in race, language, or political organisation, and 
distributed through all the five continents of the world, by the 
same formal festivities acknowledge their subordination and pro- 
fess their loyalty to the middle-aged lady who retreats from their 
homage to a Highland forest at the furthest extremity of her 
home dominion. There is no port on earth where to-day a 
vessel will not be dressed in honour of the Queen. There is 
something in such a position, quite separate as it is in the world, 
and almost unique in history—for nvither Cesar nor Czar has ever 
been so perceptible throughout the whole earth—which strangely 
excites the imagination ; but we are not about to descant upon it 
to-day, still less to indulge that self-glorification which, if he ever 
thought about it, as fortunately he does not, would be the English- 
man’stemptation. We only desire to notice how long the position has 
continued, and to note, as accurately as we may, some results of 
itscontinuance. Nine days ago, on 24th May, Queen Victoria had 
reigned forty years, the full space of the usual active life of a 
long-lived human being, ten years more than the average dura- 
tion of a generation of men; and that long reign must, for good 
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or evil, have produced great effects. ‘To begin with, it must have 
greatly contributed to mould the thoughts of all political Eng- 
lishmen. None but the elderly remember clearly when any one but 
Queen Victoria was reigning over the British Empire, and to 
have advised any other Sovereign, a Statesman must now be 
in the extremity of ordinary age. All the men who now rule 
us have passed from youth to maturity, from maturity to 
old age, under the same Sovereign, till she has become in 
their minds part of the natural order of things, something 
which like Parliament, preceded and will succeed them,—a force 
which exists as a law of nature exists, as an antecedent condition. 
No statesman now in power has any experience of any other 
Sovereign as a person to be obeyed, or advised, or “‘ managed,” or 
controlled,—has any clear idea what he would do with a person of 
a different temperament, or how he would behave if called on to 
deal with a Sovereign of a different sex. The occupant of the 
Throne is in England a much more important person to the chiefs 
of the two Parties which guide the country than the country 
generally suspects, is a person at all events to be assiduously 
studied, and the long continuance of the same factor in the poli- 
tical calculation must, on any reasonable theory of our history, 
have had an effect which it is hard to measure, moulding more 
or less all ruling men, affecting more or less all social develop- 
ments, deflecting more or less all directions of national progress. 
The Queen does not govern, but she is, and all those who govern 
have to reckon with her; and in the necessity for that reckoning, 
is an influence which, in the long years that have passed since 
1837, has been, as future historians will perceive, almost incalcu- 
lable. It will be for them to estimate fully both its kind and its 
degree, for of all secret histories, that of which least is known is 
the history of England under Queen Victoria—indeed, the public 
history is half forgotten, for there is no first-class book upon 
the subject—but of one broad generalisation which they will 
make, we may, we think, be certain. The long reign and the 


steady, though probably in part unconscious influence of | 


Queen Victoria have helped materially to smooth English 

progress towards a Democratic organisation of the national life. 
The idea of constitutional government, to begin with, though it 

was not born with her, has under her been modified in its whole 


character. The Sovereign has ceased to be a person in spite of | 


whom the elected Committee of Parliament called a Cabinet is to 
govern, and has become one with whom the government is to go, 
always easily and occasionally very speedily, onwards. The Throne 
is not now the foundation of the Constitution, but an important 
bit of its mechanism for movement. Down to 1857 the English 
Kings, even those of the House of Brunswick, were embarrass- 
ments, it might be much-prized or even loved embarrassments, but 
still embarrassments, to Constitutional administrators ; but Queen 
Victoria, partly because she is a woman, and therefore popular 
as head of the State, while not regarded as manager of the 


State, partly because she received her political education from the | 


Whigs, but mainly because she has been in a degree exceptional 
among Sovereigns a reasonable human being, has been not a 
hindrance, but a help. Kings are all things, but they are very 
seldom reasonable persons. Since 1688, British Ministers have 
been accustomed to restrain, and manage, and control, and some- 
times even defy their Sovereigns; but they have had only one 
with whom they could advise, whom they could rely on for un- 
derstanding advice, whose position they had never to dispute, 
whom they could deal with, in fact, as a great and permanent, 
but still reasonable and reasoning Member of the Cabinet. ‘The 
existence during their whole political lives of such a Sovereign, 
shrewd, experienced, and trustworthy, yet a woman, has deeply 
coloured English Constitutionalism, has taken out of it some 
characteristics notable in the constitutionalism of every other 
country, and once notable in this. Suspicion has died away, 
died away so completely that the Sovereign has recovered 
a certain intellectual independence, and can have a strong 
opinion without incurring popular dislike. If the Queen is pro- 
Turk, she is pro-Turk ; that will not induce her to intrigue against 
anti-Turkish politicians, and is no ground in popular imagination 
for hissing or for silence when the Queen’s health is proposed. 
A trustfulness has grown up in the Throne of a very singular 
kind, a trustfulness like the confidence reposed in the Judges, who 
may have their opinions, but will execute the law, which is, so far 
as we know, unprecedented in history, and which, whatever its 
other effects, has immensely increased the freedom of action 
of the people. They feel they can go on and govern them- 
selves, without perpetually struggling with or even watching the 
occupant of the Throne. Of course the Queen personally reaps 
some of the benefit of that feeling. She meets with indefinitely 


more deference and enjoys indefinitely greater popularity than 
any of her predecessors. Her family has entirely ceased to be 
disliked,—a feature quite new in the English history of her House, 
She herself is so protected by opinion that comment on her 
actions has almost ceased, and hostile comment has become so 
impossible, that the new generation hardly understands how the 
libellers of the days but just gone by could have been borne, 
still less how they could ever have been regarded as defenders of 
the public freedom. Nevertheless, the main result of this form 
of constitutionalism has been democratic, has given the people 
the sense of power and the habit of using it, has inspired self- 
contidence, and has aroused the perception that the faculties they 
most require in their Chief Magistrate are judicial temperance 
and dignity, which are not incommunicable, nor communicable by 
birth alone. The highest merits of the Queen, through a reign 
so protracted that the vigorous among her subjects know clearly 
of no other, while they have made Republicanism seem superflu- 
ous, and even ridiculous, have, nevertheless, made a Republic 
much more nearly possible. 

Precisely the same effect has followed in social politics from 
the long and faintly exercised headship of the Queen; it 
has given time for the aristocracy to die. People will 
exclaim as they read that sentence, and say the aristo- 
cracy was never more alive, but they are deceived by their 
experience of this present reign. The root-principle of 
aristocracy, the claim of birth, has, during this reign, very 
slowly, but very completely, lost its power. Nobody is promoted 
or depressed because he is-or is not of ancient birth. Eldest sons 
of Peers have still a preference on the hustings and in the com- 
petition for office, but it is the rank and wealth which tell, not 
the ‘‘blood.” When the Queen ascended the Throne, Mr. 
Disracli could not have been Premier; to-day, Lord Beacons- 
field’s son, granted equal wealth, would run an equal race with 
Captain Stanley, would perhaps even have over him a certain 
| advantage of liking among the electing class. A commoner’s son 
would still be at a disadvantage in fighting a peer’s son for the 
representation of a county, but the son of Lord Penzance, 
granted equal wealth, would fight on equal terms with a son of 
Lord Sudeley, who, Mr. Freeman says, is probably a representa- 
tive of Rollo, and of King Ethelred. The aristocratic 
| ascendancy has been silently changed into a _ plutocratic 
ascendancy, and plutocratic ascendancy, Conservative though 
it sometimes is in action—it is not so in Austria—is in 
its essence democratic. That Queen Victoria has con- 
sciously assisted in this change we do not say, but it is cer- 
tain, from one of his letters, that her husband held excep- 
| tional wealth equivalent to exceptional birth as a claim to dis- 
| tinction, and certain that she herself has never resisted the change. 
No birth has barred an entrance into the Peerage, the Cabinet, or 
| the Court, and though the Queen could not perhaps have made 
plebeian origin a barrier, she could have immensely increased the 
social difficulties arising from that source. They have greatly 
decreased during her reign, and so have the difficulties arising 
|from opinion. There can hardly be said to be any caste 
| opinions left, the highest class often professing the most 
| extreme views on politics, on society, and on questions 
| both of theology and of ecclesiastical organisation. Of 
| the Queen’s opinions, whether on politics, or literature, or 
| theology, nothing may be certainly known, as nothing ever 
}is known about the English Court, until a change occurs in 
the occupancy of the Throne; but the public rarely mistakes a 
| tendency, and the tendency of the Queen’s influence has been 
| distinctly towards Liberalism. Her most trusted political and 
| personal friends have been Liberals. Her Laureate is a determined 
| Liberal. Her best-remembered expression of religious thought is 
| a strong approval of Heinrich Zschokke’s work, which is Liberal 
_tolatitudinarianism. All ecclesiastical appointments in which the 
' Queen is understood to have been personally interested have had 

a tinge of Liberalism, and she has faced a very loud outcry from 
| the Episcopal Establishment, to persist in attending publicly and 
formally on Presbyterian ministratiovs. That there is no neces- 
| sary connection between democracy and religious Liberalism may 
/be admitted; indeed, aristocracies are almost invariably less 
‘bigoted than democracies, and kings have very rarely been dévots, 
except from policy ; but in the modern world it is usually found 
_that Liberals, whether in theology or in literature, become de- 
‘mocrats, more or less pronounced, and the long-continued 
‘swerve of the Sovereign towards a broad theology has un- 
doubtedly helped materially to liberalise opinion just at 
the point where it is apt to offer the most immovable 
resistance to all progress. It has, as it were, for years upon 
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years, for a succession of generations of men passing through 
the last stages of education, persistently hinted to the people that 
inquiry is not vulgar, that old orthodoxy is not necessarily polite, 
that if a Church deserves confidence on higher grounds, its demo- 
cratic constitution is no drawback. Scotch Presbyterianism is 
the most sternly democratic of organisations, was indeed framed 
to baffle Kings; and Scotch Presbyterianism is, next to the 
Episcopal Establishment, the form of Church government most 
openly favoured by the Queen. 

Even the personal virtues of Queen Victoria, visible as they 
have been for so long a period, have tended in the democratic 
direction. Devoted wife, grieving widow, faithful mother—how 
faithful we shall not know till the memoirs come out in swarms, 
to enlarge and correct all estimates of the great personages of 
to-day—performing every business duty as regularly as a place- 
man, though not without a certain human wilfulness, as in this 
matter of visits to Balmoral; so admirable a manager, that the 
people who would growl at her extravagance are half-inclined 
to satirise her thrift; always, when the poor are in question, on 
the philanthropic side ; always opposed to sensationalism—witness 
that very curious incident, the instant destruction of Blondinism 
under her personal and direct rebuke ; delighting in simplicity 
rather than pomp, and country seclusion rather than the life of 
capitals, the Queen has helped materially to maintain an English 
ideal which in its merits and its defects is in this country essen- 
tially democratic, a standard which the people can reach, 
which they like, which they can follow without rising to 
great individual heights either of thought or originality. It isa 
bourgeois standard, devoid at once of that disposition to lawless- 
ness which is the note of the aristocratic idea of morals, and of 
that spirit of persistent self-renunciation which all priesthoods 
worthy of the name have taught as the ultimate aim of the 
aspirant after holiness. It helps, seen in so high a place, to con- 
firm the profound belicf of the English people that their notion 
of ‘‘ the right thing” is the only accurate one; that there is no 
ideal above theirs, that they are on this matter, as on most others, 
without the necessity of superiors. Nothing helps on democracy 
like that conviction, and that conviction the Queen’s career, as far 
as visible to her people, daily tends to deepen. 

It is a strange fact, yet it is a true one, that a reign popular 
beyond all precedent—so popular that if, as is very possible, 
the next generation in its maturest manhood may still be living 
under it, no one will be weary—has still not only allowed, but 
has fostered in every direction, the slow but steady growth of 
democratic tendency. 





WHAT IS POSSIBLE AND IMPOSSIBLE IN SPELLING 
REFORM. 


HE Conference of Tuesday on Spelling Reform brought out 
several suggestions that were reasonable and useful, and 

some that were as wild as the most disordered dreams. Let us 
try and discriminate what is possible and desirable from what is 
neither. In the first place, it is clearly possible and desirable 
for a competent body of men—which should consist of linguists 
or lexicographers—to make recommendations as to the best 
of the two alternatives of spelling words which custom spells 
in one of several ways. A list of words with two or more 
spellings, accompanied by advice as to which to prefer, and where 
it might be possible, the reason of such advice, would be a very 
important service rendered to the public,—though why it should 
be rendered by a Royal Commission, and not rather by a volun- 
tary association of men, we cannot understand. A Royal Com- 
mission is not usually appointed without at least the intention of 
legislative or administrative reform. Nobody would think of ap- 
pointing.a Royal Commission to decide on the most economical 
sort of stove, or the best proportion between animal and vegetable 
food. What is wanted is, we suppose, that the mode of spelling 
authorised by the tribunal chosen shall be subsequently enforced 
at all the Government primary schools, but then that might be 
just as well effected without a Royal Commission. The Inspectors 
of Schools are really the final authorities in this matter, and 
they would follow, of course, the instructions laid down for them 
in the Department. All that is needed is that the Department 
should be guided by a reasonable amount of evidence as to the 
Tule of spelling-orthodoxy they should prefer where various modes 
of spelling were in question, and we doubt exceedingly whether 
any Royal Commission nominated by the Government would do 
the work half as well as a small Committee of lexicographers, 
appointed with reasonable judgment, and paid for their literary 
labours by a judicious publisher,—who would be well reimbursed 





in his turn by the large sale which a well-drawn-up report on 
the best mode of spelling words now habitually spelt in more 
than one way, would certainly secure from schools and teachers. 
The next suggestion which seems to us perfectly reasonable was that 
adopted by Sir Charles Reed, in his speech at Tuesday's evening 
meeting, that for the purpose of teaching children to spell, books 
should be used in which the unpronounced letters are printed 
differently, so that the child learns at once both that they are 
not sounded, and that they are to be found in the written 
language. For instance, in such words as “ reign ” and “ deign,” 
“resign,” ‘ assign,” &c., the g would be printed in the peculiar 
type assigned to unpronounced letters. There may be many other 
suggestions as to the special books used for the teaching of spell- 
ing which would be equally useful, and equally mark at once the 
true pronunciation and the true mode of writing the word. 

But what bewilders us in this Conference is, first, Sir Charles 
Recd’s suggestion that “ legislation” is to follow; and next, Mr. 
Lowe’s astounding letter, insisting that fifteen new letters (a 
number reduced by a subsequent speaker to fourteen) should be 
somehow or other added to the English language, in order that 
every distinct sound might have a distinct letter to itself. As 
for Sir Charles Reed’s suggestion, to what legislation does he 
point? Of course he means something beyond a mere Minute 
of the Education Department, or he would not speak of 
legislation. Does he want every newspaper which spells 
“honour” with or without a u,—it does not matter which,— 
after the authority appointed has decided for the opposite spell- 
ing, to be summoned before a Court of summary jurisdiction, and 
fined a shilling and costs? Ordoes he want to issue a Spelling 
Code by authority of Parliament, and make all statutes invalid 
whose spelling deviates from it, so far as those provisions are con- 
cerned which contain words wrongly spelt? Of course Sir 
Charles Reed means nothing of that nonsensical kind, but what 
in the world does he mean by the “ legislation ” which is to follow ? 
Still more surprising is Mr. Lowe’s proposal to launch fifteen 
new letters on the English public, and interpolate them, we sup- 
pose,—nothing less can be meant, for nothing less would be of 
any use,—in all documents issued by the authority of the Govern- 
ment. Just imagine Members of Parliament conning their Blue- 
books with not only the Anglo-Saxon letter for “th” (p) 
interspersed wherever that sound occurs, but fourteen other 
similar hieroglyphics staring them in the face whenever 
they come to the study of their favourite political hobby. 
It might be said that, of course, the new notation would 
only be introduced slowly, as the rising generation learned to 
understand it; but the truth is, that a people which has arrived 
at the mature stage of literary civilisation attained by Great 
Britain cannot suddenly change its language, either written or 
spoken, and interpose such a chasm as this between the litera- 
ture of the past and the literature of the future. Indeed, even 
if the attempt were made,—which it never will be,—the only 
result would be that children, to be of any use, would have to 
learn two written languages instead of one,—one language to 
understand their own age, and another to understand all that had 
been written before the Right Hon. Robert Lowe carried his 
amazing plan for revolutionising the written language of Great 
Britain. It seems to us that these enthusiastic and fanatic 
spelling-reformers are so eager to help small children, that they 
imagine they can change the face of a great society by a mere 
decree. Nor even, if they could have their way, and society were 
really to obey them, to drop all these silent 6’s and g’s, and 
make an end of all anomalies, to get in all the dets (as ‘ debts” 
is to be spelt in future) which custom owes to reason, and so 
change the written and printed language at a stroke that the 
literature of the latter half of the Victorian period would differ 
from that of the first almost as much as the written language of 
the Elizabethan age differed from that of the time of Chaucer, 
—not even so would the children have received the great 
benefit imagined. No enthusiasm, unfortunately, can transform 
the spelling of the millions of books already in existence, and 
the chief use of education in spelling is to enable people to read 
easily and correctly whatever it may be their duty to read in their 
discharge of ordinary functions. Yet how would children brought 
up on the patent system of reformed spelling stumble and 
blunder over the old spellings with which they would always 
be coming in contact! The silent b’s and g’s, the anomalous diph- 
thongs that ought to be obsolete and yet declined to disappear, the 
‘throughs’ and ‘ boughs’ and ‘coughs’ which would always be 
running into them, or tripping them up, or obliging them to clear 
their throats, would soon compel any of them who were worth 
their salt to learn the whole lesson over again, so as to render the 
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language of their fathers as familiar to them as their own. And 
so all that the reformers would have done would have been to 
make a great gap in the history of our literature, without having 
served anybody, except the few who would never use any 
system of spelling correctly, and might much better be allowed 
to spell badly in the few letters and bills it would be their duty 
to write, than have all this dust blown in the eyes of those who 
really know what the genius of a language is, But in truth, the 
whole thing is a mere dream. Where our modern spelling is 
doubtful, we may just as well be advised which spelling to prefer. 
But where it is fixed in the literature of the last century, you can 
no more alter it to please a few pedants and help a multitude of 
puzzled children, than you can get rid by a fiat of the trailing 
plants of a South- American forest, in order to make the way easier to 
explorers who don’t like the fatigue of cutting through them. It 
is a wise and sagacious proposal to teach spelling by any method 
which at once instructs the child which letters are to receive their 
natural sound, and which are to be silent or sounded in some con- 
ventional manner. But the ordinary literature of our day cannot 
be riven in two, even to make it easier for children to learn to 
read. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The letter of my friend, Mr. Oakley, suggests to me two or 
three questions which I should like to ask him. What would his 
own decision upon the Ridsdale case have been? He has the 
courage to treat the decision of a Court composed of ten Judges, 
with five Bishops as assessors, as obviously a wrong one. He holds 
that they were bound to take the Ornament’s Rubric as contain- 
ing the whole law on the subject. That rubric says that certain 
ornaments—now admitted to include the ‘‘ vestments "—‘‘ shall be 
retained and be in use.” ‘To Mr. Oakley itis ‘‘ perfectly credible 
and natural that the divines of the Restoration did devise and 
provide for a liberty of ritual in the future, which they saw no 
chance of restoring at present.” But where does he find 
liberty of ritual? The rubric, read without qualification, says 
that alb and chasuble shall be in use. It appears that what Mr. 
Oakley now desires is liberty of ritual, and he has read this into 
the rubric. According to his view of the obligation of the letter 
of the rubric, certain divines of the Restoration, at a time when 
no one was asking for alb and chasuble, but many were objecting to 
the surplice, inserted in the Prayer-Book and carried through Par- 
liament an order prescribing that alb and chasuble should be in use 
whenever the Holy Communion was administered, and succeededin 
doing this with such profound secrecy, that their intention was 
never suspected,—laying a torpedo which was to explode two 
centuries later by contact with a Catholic revival. I think it 
would be wiser in friends of liberty, like Mr. Oakley, to be con- 
tent with pleading that the wearers of alb and chasuble have, 
according to the judgment itself, so strong a prima facie 
case, that they are entitled to be dealt with as men who have 
hitherto scrupulously observed the law, rather than as men who 
have broken it. 

Again, how does Mr. Oakley distinguish between Disestablish- 
ment, which he deprecates, and ‘‘administrative autonomy for 
the Church,” which he demands? Apart from Disendowment, 
almost the whole of Disestablishment seems to consist in giving 
self-government to the Church. 

Once more, when he says that “the Chuch addresses her- 
self with quiet confidence and indomitable hope” to the 
controversy with the State which this Court of Appeal has 
begun, whom has he in his eye as constituting ‘“‘the Church?” 
They must be those who desire that there should be liberty to 
use alb and chasuble. They are notthe Bishops. ‘To these Neo- 
Catholics, ‘‘ bishops and possible bishops” are mere officials, to 
be put aside with a sneer. To suppose that the Church laity 
would be in favour of that liberty, is fanciful indeed, after the 
experience of the Session in which the Public Worship Act was 
passed. Nor is there as yet any valid ground for assuming that 
a majority of the clergy would go with the Ritualists. 

It would probably appear that the Court of ten Judges and 
five Bishops, if it represented the State, was no less faithfully re- 
presentative of ‘* the Church.” Mr. Oakley admirably illustrates 
the ‘‘ quiet confidence” of which he speaks. He wishes to go to 
the country. He would appeal to ‘‘ the true public opinion of the 
Church itself.” Instead of having ‘‘ detestable law-suits,” he 
would have the battle of the vestments fought in electoral contests 
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in all the parishes of England and Wales, and he has no doubt at 
all that the chasuble party would have the victory.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Lurwetyn Davies. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR "] 
Sir,—You kindly gave me so much space last wee, that I must 
only ask you for a few lines to-day, by way of explanation. 

1. May I venture to remind you of your own words on May 
19? You then said, in speaking of the moderate men :—‘‘ Added 
to the instinct of self-preservation will be the more generous dis- 
like of deserting their friends when they are in trouble, and thus 
the first result of the Ridsdale Judgment may be to introduce 
vestments into many churches into which they have not yet found 
their way.” ‘To this I said:—‘You have rightly divined my 
mood, for one. I cannot help wishing [ had these vestments, if 
only in order to be in the same boat with those who have been so 
hardly treated, and I never thought of wishing it before.’ In the 
Spectator of the 26th this impulse, which on the 19th you thought 
natural, has become (in an editorial note) ‘‘ childish, splenetic, 
and wholly indefensible.” Beitso. It will, therefore, be a relief 
to your mind, and perhaps to others, to let me say that I do not 
dream, any more than Dr. Pusey, of giving our opponents the 
advantage of a course which it might be possible so to describe. 
At the same time, I venture to think the first thoughts of the 
Spectator more reasonable, more generous, and therefore more 
like itself, than its second. 

2. May I disabuse your mind of another misconception which 
is evidently a source of real discomfort to you? You always 
speak of the ‘‘ gaudy” or “gay” vestments. ‘They may be so, 
and they may also be, and frequently are, of plain white linen. 
In this latter form only can I conceive of their reasonable use in 
parish churches like my own. Had their lawfulness been estab- 
lished, and had the permission to use them been followed by a 
stipulation from the Bishops and Convocation that in this 
simpler form only should they be adopted—except with 
the consent of the Ordinary—the change to the eye in 
their adoption, would have been the smallest possible, 
and we should have been in quiet possession (as [I still 
believe we shall be, by whatever path of fuller freedom) of vest- 
ments, historical, significant, and distinctive of the priest, in the 
highest office of his ministry. 

3. May J offer a single remark on the letter which precedes my 
own? We “moderate” or ‘ liberal” High Churchmen—as we 
have come to be called, by no assumption of our own—have had 
much cause to thank you for your hearty generosity and scru- 
pulous justice to our position. Mr. Lee-Warner’s letter is not the 
first evidence we have seen that your candour and kindness are 
unacceptable to some of those who arrogate the title ‘‘ Broad,” 
and in some moods affect a monopoly of both wisdom and charity. 
Only the other day, the Church Times saw fit to call me a Broad 
Churchman. From that quarter I cheerfully accept the compli- 
ment. In the same spirit, I trust, Sir, that you may be able to 
lie patiently under the imputation of injustice and partiality from 
those who show so remarkable an appreciation of the dictates of 
justice, and whose toleration embraces everything but the Catholic 
religion. You will not be the first so-called Broad Churchman, 
who has had to choose between the regulation breadth of the 
Broad-Church party, and the genuine largeness of Christian 
charity and common-sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Hoxton, May 30. JOHN OAKLEY. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you let me say something about the epithets you 
apply, in a note on Mr. Lee-Warner’s conciliatory letter, to the 
use of vestments? ‘Those epithets are ‘‘childish, indecorous, 
and superstitious.” There are a good many hard-headed men 
in England now who think otherwise, but not to dwell 
on that fact, I should myself hesitate, even were I of & 
different school, to apply the first of the three adjectives to a 
usage in which Fénelon and Bossuet, Pascal and Malebranche, 
Déllinger and Rosmini, Darboy and Lacordaire, found nothing 
to oppose but which they were quite content to practise. As to 
‘¢indecorous,” that is a purely conventional word, meaning some- 
thing which is rejected as contrary to our purely fluctuating 
standard, as the question of dress proves every now and then. 
But the enormous majority of Christian ministers throughout 
the world do wear, and have now for at least fifteen centuries, 
vestments of the kind censured, and that with the full and hearty 
concurrence of their flocks. That which 170,000,000 of Roman 
Catholics, 80,000,000 of Orientals, 10,000,000 Lutherans, and cer- 
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tainly 2,000,000 of Anglicans either actually sustain or thoroughly 
desire, cannot be shown to be conventionally indecorous, unless 
it can also be shown to be physically indecent and immoral. 
‘¢ Superstition ” is a more difficult adjective to grapple with, be- 
‘cause its popular meaning differs from its scientific one. Popularly 
every man calls ‘ superstitious ” whatever goes beyond his own 
measure of belief,—and the Pantheist so regards the Theist, as 
the Thest does the Unitarian, and he the Catholic. But I may 
appeal to Professor Martineau’s testimony, when I say that the 
Church of England attributes in her formularies a peculiar 
dignity and sacredness to the Eucharist, and goes even further, 
by clothing it with a supernatural character, not ascribed 
to it by modern Protestantism, and therefore, that from 
such a point of view the recognition of this fact by such 
an external token as a State uniform savours more of logic 
than of superstition. But if the word ‘“superstitiotts” be taken 
in its scientific sense of dzosdai/~zo»—that is having a religion of 
fear—then I reply at once that it is precisely because our religion 
is one of love and brightness, of which we are fond and proud, 
that we desire to mark its chief rite with such splendour and 
beauty as we can give it. And indeed, your own epithet, “‘ gay,” 
dnappropriate as it seems to one who knows what the real aspect 
of the disputed vestments is, does not at all harmonise with 
*‘ superstitious,” though the latter phrase goes very well with 
the gloomy black gown in which a Calvinist utters the gospel of 
everlasting damnation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. Ricuarp F. LitTLeDALE. 





(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—I venture to think that the Rev. J. Lee-Warner carries 
with him but a very small minority of the Broad Church, in his 
protest against the tone of the Spectators articles on the Ridsdale 
Judgment. I have heard your articles very generally discussed, 
and my own experience, small as it may be, is that they have met 
with wide-spread approval from a considerable section within the 
‘Church, who neither practise nor approve of extreme ritual. 

It may possibly be illogical, it may be petty or childish, but it 
is none the less the fact, as expressed by my friend Mr. Oakley, 
that many never dreamt of desiring to use the vestments until the 
recent decision was delivered. Within three or four days after 
that decision, one ofthe most energetic and well known of the 
Broad Church clergy of London told me that he had previously 
often refused to celebrate in churches where vestments were used, 
but that now he had determined to take the first opportunity of 
wearing both alb and chasuble, and I believe he has already ful- 
filled his intention. Nor was this the foolishly peevish line of 
action that some people would affect to consider it. If I under- 
stood this clergyman aright, he regarded the Ridsdale judgment 
as a time-serving, irrational abrogation of one of the most clearly 
expressed rubrics in the whole Book of Common Prayer, and 
that unless the Privy Council were given to understand that men of 
common-sense repudiated their non-natural interpretation, there 
would be danger of far more important parts of the Prayer-book 
being pitched over, whenever popular clamour (the greater part of 
it, bear in mind, being outside the Establishment) should chance to 
arise, on any other point of ceremonial or dogma. 

Then again, as another straw showing the effect of this judg- 
ment on men outside the Kitualists, 1 was in conversation this 
week with three Broad Churchmen of the London junior clergy, 
and I found that they were unanimous'y of opinion that if the 
curates were to have the power conceded to them of sending a 
representative to Convocation, that Mr. Stanton, of St. Alban’s, 
would now be certainly elected to represent the metropolis. 


and dirty—that they are defeating their own ends, and causing a 
reaction amongst many of the laity who have hitherto abstained 
from any interference. I use the words ‘nauseous and dirty” 
deliberately. On the leaflets circulated at their lectures you are 
advised to purchase ‘The Abominations of Convent Life,” a 
Munchausen-like, obscene little book, only worthy of Holywell 
Street. And when other evidence is required of the style of men 
they try to get hold of as ‘‘ aggrieved parishioners ” is required, I 
shall be prepared to give it. As my own way of protest against the 
judgment, and against the action of the Church Association, I 
have sent my mite to the ‘Church of England Working-Men’s 
Society for securing freedom of worship, and the preservation of 
her rights and liberties.” It is solely a defensive organi- 
sation, and will you allow me to commend it‘ to other 
laymen, who may desire to find some practical method 
of showing their opinion of the wantonly aggressive atti- 
tude of the prosecutors in these unfortunate suits. ‘The 
most intolerant section within the Church,” to use Mr. Lee- 
Warner's words, is clearly the Church Association. All Liberals 
are bound to oppose it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Cuarves Cox. 


P.S.—Mr. Lee- Warner is not at all happy in the comparison he 
draws between the revenues of what he terms High and Low- 
Church Societies. Is it not the fact that the support given to 
the S.P.G. and the A.C.A. has risen materially during the last few 
years, whilst the income of the C.M.S. and C.P.A. has as materi- 
ally fallen? And would it not also be well, if the question of 
comparative liberality is to be taken into account, to remember 
that no party in the Church has fewer of the plums of the Estab- 
lishment than the Ritualists, and that where a Low Churchman 
spends a farthing on Church services, a Ritualist spends a pound ? 
If a clergyman omits 624 of the legal services of the Church every 
year, his bill for pure essentials, such as heat, light, and cleaning, 
will be considerably smaller than that of his brother-parson who 
fulfils the whole complement. 





THE INCOME OF THE CHURCH. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In correcting Mr. Martin, Canon Browne has himself 
fallen into error, when he tells us, ‘* Deans, Canons, &c., have 
no lands; their lands are in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and form part of the common fund out of which the 
dignitaries are paid.” 

As the mistake is a common one, perhaps you will allow me to 
state briefly what has been the actual course of dealings between 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Deans and Chapters. In 
doing this, I shall be repeating an explanation which I gave in a 
letterto one of your contemporaries some years ago, on the occa- 
sion of the controversy whether or not it was desirable that 
Universities and Colleges should be compelled to sell their lands, 
and to invest the purchase-moneys in the Funds. 

It is notorious that when the Commissioners began their opera- 
tions, the capitular lands of the Church were, for the most part, 
let on beneficial leases at nearly nominal reserve rents; and that 
the emoluments of the Deans and Chapters were precarious, 
being in a great measure derived from the fines on renewals. 
What the Commissioners did was to enter into arrange- 
ments with particular Deans and Chapters that the capitular 
estates, subject to the existing leases, should become vested 
in the Commissioners; and that in lieu of their estates, the 
Dean and Chapter should receive an annuity of agreed 
amount until the Commissioners restored to them real estates 
in possession, calculated to produce an income equal to 
such annuity,—the surplus which it has estimated the arrange- 


In additi h I i by which 
ghee odhedipe ge np nidasecnr tecenap- ote > aneregi ment would yield the Commissioners being their profit on the 


Act of Parliament of 1662 is repealed by an Advertisement of a 
previous century, the remarkable ignorance of archeology dis- 
played by the Judges should not escape attention. As an eccle- 
siologist, [have given some attention to the history of vestments, 
and I make bold to say that a more absolutely untrue statement 


transaction. ‘The Chapters of York, Peterborough, Carlisle, 
Chichester, Chester, Gloucester, Canterbury, and Winchester had 
had their permanent landed estates reassigned to them before 
1868, and the same process has since, I believe, been going on un- 
interruptedly. In some cases—for instance, Durham—capitular 


could not have been put forward than that the alb and chasuble ais whee baiietine @ the t Js of beneficial 
cannot and never have been worn “concurrently with the surplice.” | “™°8 W"'° pinecone ce preape die Brsane ct Pee yy exe 
leases were never transferred to the Commissioners at all, but 


And yet this was a point upon which they rested one of their 
amost serious arguments. 

The action of the Church Association is so contemptible and 
mean in the expedients to which they resort to ferret out 
“‘ aggrieved parishioners,” to promote suits bringing grief and dis- 
may to congregations that are as thoroughly at one with their 
ministers as those of St. Alban’s, St. James’s, Hatcham, and 
several that might be named in the provinces—and the style of 
literature which they try to circulate in quiet parishes so nauseous 





have always remained vested in their ancient owners. 
The Commissioners thus took from the Deans and Chapters 


lands which were of comparatively little advantage to their 
owners, and either have already transferred or will eventually 
transfer to them lands from which the full rack-rental can be ob- 
tained now, and from which the progressive increment in the 
value of land will be obtainable in the future.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Grosvenor Mansions, S.W., May 30. Tuomas WEBSTER. 
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DISSENTING BURIALS IN CHURCHYARDS, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your comment on the last Burials discussion in the Lords, 
you say, “It is obviously fair enough that, as the clergymen of 
the Established Church are limited to specific forms in their 
churehyards, so the Dissenters also should be so limited, and 
should not have any greater liberty than the incumbents them- 
selves.” 

Where is the obviousness of this? It is natural that the clergy 
should be restricted, because they belong to a National Church, 
which is governed by an Act of Uniformity, and in regard to 
public services, is based on the principle of restriction. Dis- 
senters, on the other hand, expressly repudiate such restrictions, 
and refuse to have any of their religious services prescribed by 
the State. Nor are Dissenting ministers State functionaries, who 
are responsible to the State for the mode in which they discharge 
their duties, 

That is admitted as regards Dissenting places of worship. Why 
should it be otherwise in the parochial churchyards? Is it 
because they are parochial, and the State has therefore a right to 
prescribe the services conducted in them? If so, it may be replied 
that so, too, are the new cemeteries, which in many parishes have 
taken the place of the churchyards. Yet no such restrictions are 
imposed in the unconsecrated portions of those cemeteries, which 
you suggest are ‘‘ obviously fair enough ” in the churchyard. But 
can it be proved that the absence of those restrictions has proved 
practically mischievous, or that the system which works well in 
the cemetery would not work well in the churchyard ? 

I think that the true method is to give liberty all round, and 
not to bind Dissent because the Clergy are bound. And I believe 
that if they are rendered practically independent of the Clergy in 
the Churchyards, Dissenters will be willing to relax, though they 
will not themselves accept, the clerical restrictions. —I am, 
Sir, &c., J.C. W. 





HAZAEL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Among the notices of ‘‘ Current Literature” in your issue 
of the 19th ult., in reference to the first effort of a lady novelist, 
your reviewer observes :—‘‘ We may take the liberty of informing 
her that she quite misreads Hazael’s exclamation, ‘ Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing ?’ when she supposes it to ex- 
press any disgust or horror of what he was destined to do. Possibly 
she would have seen as much, if she had not misquoted it. The 
words are ‘ this great thing.’ Hazael was probably delighted at 
the laying waste, with the customary circumstances of cruelty, 
the country of his enemies, and was only doubtful whether he 
were not of too low a station to allow him to cherish such grand 
expectations.” 

I do not know your reviewer’s authority for this interpretation 
of the well-known passage in II. Kings viii. 13, but it seems to 
me that the common interpretation is the correct one. Hazael 
could scarcely think it a flattering intimation to have it implied 
that he was on the point of murdering his royal master, the sick 
King of Syria, Benhadad, which was the first of Elisha’s predic- 
tions. Nor would he openly glory in the prospect of mercilessly 
destroying the children of Israel, in the face of a prophet of 
Israel, which Elisha was. Moreover, throughout the Hebrew 
Scripture ‘‘dog” is invariably a term of contempt,—an insult 
when applied to another, and an expression of abject humilia- 
tion when applied by a speaker to himself. ‘ This great thing” 
must therefore be understood to mean, I think, great in atrocity 
and horror. At all events, till I saw your reviewer's criticism, I 
have always supposed the above to be the universal mode of 
interpreting Hazael’s exclamation,—viz., as an indignant repudia- 
tion of atrocious conduct predicted for him, though secretly 
guilty in intention of the first step, the murder of the sick king. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J.R. 

[The ‘*Speaker’s Commentary” says of the Authorised Ver- 
sion :—‘‘ This is a mistranslation, and conveys to the English 
reader a sense quite different from that of the original. Hazael’s 
speech runs thus:—‘ But what is thy servant, this dog, that he 
should do this great thing?’ He does not shrink from Elisha’s 
words, or mean to say that he would be a dog, could he act so 
cruelly as Elisha predicts that he will. On the contrary, Elisha’s 
prediction has raised his hopes, and his only doubt is whether so 
much good-fortune (‘ this great thing’) can be in store for one so 
mean.” If ‘J. R.,” who thinks too well, we fear, of Hazael, will 
turn to Geils’ ‘* Commentary ” (1810), he will find the same view 
preferred to the popular interpretation, which is also stated.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





POETRY. 


—_— @~——. 
A HOPE. 


I. 
SLOWLY we gather and with pain 
From many toils a scanty gain ; 
We strive to know, but scant our powers, 
And short the time and strait the bounds, 
And ever-unsurmounted towers 
The mortal barrier that surrounds 
Our being ; and the body still, 
Imperious slave, betrays the will. 
Slowly we gather and with pain,— 
But quick the scattering again ; 
Whether it chance the failing brain 
Lets slip the treasure it hath won 
Through weary days, or sudden blow 
Lays the unshattered fabric low, 
And all our doing is undone. 


Il. 
Slowly a nation builds its life 
From barbarous chaos into law 
And kindly social ties and awe 
Of powers divine. For civil strife 
Still opens wide within the walls 
The yawning gulf that will not close 
Until the noblest victim falls ; 
Or, fierce without, the shock of foes 
In one wild hour of blood o’erthrows 
The labour of the patient years ; 
And when at last the work appears 
Complete in stately strength to stand, 
Riot with parricidal blow, 
Or mad ambition’s traitor hand, 
Fierce clutching at the tyrant’s crown, 
In headlong ruin lays it low, 
Or brute battalions tread it down, 
Or ease and luxury and sin, 
Fell cankers sown of peace, devour, 
Till trappings of imperial power 
Hide but the living death within. 

Il. 
But doubtless growth repairs decay, 
And still the great world grows to more, 
Though men and nations pass away. 
But what if at the source of day 
Some cosmic change exhaust the store 
Which feeds the myriad forms of life ? 
What if some unimagined strife 
Should raise so high the solar fire, 
That all this solid earthly frame 
Should in as brief a space expire 
As rain-drops in a furnace-flame ? 


IV. 
Yet, if our faith is not the scheme 
Of priestly cunning, nor a dream 
Which with some fair illusion caught 
Our ungrown Manhood’s childish thought ; 
If Christmas tells us true, ‘‘ To-day 
The Child Divine in Bethlehem lay ;” 
If He is Man who, past the ken 
Of Science in her widest range, 
Orders the law of ceaseless change, 
Content we know that lives of men 
Pass as the leaves of spring away,— 
That time will bring its final day 
To the great world itself, secure 
The Eternal Manhood shall endure. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 








ART. 
smatcsaliliciee 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE, 
IMMEDIATELY above the small landscape of Mr. Poynter’s with 
the mention of which we concluded our last week’s article, hangs 
a work by M. Gustave Moreau, entitled ‘‘ L’Apparition,” which 
attracts notice from its prominent position at the end of the 
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room and its extraordinary method of treatment. It is a picture | her hand, and a packet of similar productions, tied with a ribbon 


of a very large woman in very scanty, fantastic raiment striking an | 


attitude at the sight of a bleeding head which is suspended in the 
background and encircled with a halo of fire. We confess that 
this picture remained unintelligible to us for some time, till a 
friend suggested that it was intended to represent the daughter of 


Herodias disturbed during one of her dancing orgies by the ap- 


by her side. The screen and background are well painted. 

Mr. C. E. Hallé, the secretary of this Gallery, has several small 
works here, scattered about the various rooms, the best of which 
is “ A Little Blue-stocking,” in the west gallery. May we sug- 


| gest that if Mr. Hallé’s models have such very unprepossessing 


feet as he gives them in his paintings, he should not be at so 


parition of the head of St. John the Baptist. This work appears | much pains to show them; it is never worth while to insist upon 


to us to bein the very worst French taste, than which there is, 
artistically speaking, nothing less attractive, and there is no 
quality in the drawing and colour to atone for such an affected 
and theatrical treatment of a very noble subject. If a comparison 
were to be made of this picture with any true imaginative work— 
and there are several in this gallery—it would be clearly seen how 
it is lacking in all the qualities essential to the worthy reproduc- 
tion of such an incident. For observe that in this scene the 
essential thing is not the daughter of Herodias in her minimum 
of drapery, nor is it the ghastly head, with dripping blood and 
flame-encircling rays, but it is the effect of sudden horror mixed 
with remorse which we should expect to find in the woman’s face ; 
and it is this which M. Moreau has apparently not felt, or at all 
events has failed to show in his picture. We have here all the 
actors and all the accessories of the emotion, but not the emotion 
itself, which would have been the only excuse for painting such 
a subject. In fact, the picture is notable as a work of falsely 
imaginative art, and as such we mention it. 

Proceeding round the gallery from right to left, we came upon 
one of Mr. Boughton’s idyllic works, entitled, “‘A Ruffling 
Breeze.” As usual, the title has a metaphorical, not a literal 
meaning, and the breeze is one of those lovers’ quarrels which 
from time immemorial have only led to making friends again. 
There are two fancy-dress peasant women and one fancy- 
dress peasant man, in what we are almost tempted to call a fancy- 
dress landscape, and the picture is graceful and pretty, but 
thoroughly artificial. Sir Francis Grant does not show to advan- 
tage in this gallery, and his picture of ‘‘ F-M. Viscount Hardinge, 
with Staff, returning from the Field of Ferozeshah” is certainly 
an example of the ludicrous, not the impressive side of modern 
warfare. This amiable-looking gentleman on a wooden horse, 
ambling peacefully away from a background of burning villages 
and bursting shells, in company with other aimable gentlemen, 
arouses no feeling within us save one of thankfulness that the 
days when such painting was considered praiseworthy are nearly, 
if not quite, over. Sir Francis Grant also sends a large portrait 
of Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B., playing the violoncello, which seems 
as if it might be a good likeness, though, owing to the dirty brown 
colour, it is an unpleasing picture. Close to this, Nos. 44-46, are 
three water-colour drawings of Italian scenery by George Howard, 
which, as specimens of amateur work, are quite admirable. No. 
44 particularly, a view of a pine wood near Pisa, has caught all 
the sombre character which this tree possesses when in company 
with many others of its own kind, and suggests just such a scene 
as is described at the beginning of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” 

What Mr. Ruskin once called “‘ the school of clay” is well repre- 
sented here by two pictures, Nos. 50 and 51, by Victor Mottez. 
In these two pictures, entitled “The Spring” and “ After the 
Storm ” respectively, the grass loses its green, and the sky its light, 
and the water its limpidity and liquescence. In ‘* The Spring” 
especially, we would call our reader's attention to the water 
which gives the name to the picture, and which is supposed to be 
flowing down a sort of gutter towards the spectator. We say 
deliberately that we have never seen such a wilful perversion of 
natural fact as the painting of this water, and this is the less ex- 
cusable, as it is not a hurried sketch ora tour de force, buta 
carefully finished picture. There is a thoroughly clever, but an 
unpleasant picture above this, by David Bles, entitled ‘‘ Musical 
Trio at the Country-house in Batavia.” To judge from the pre- 
vailing tone of the colour, this picture is the work of one 
of the Belgian school, and it has many points of interest 
The figures are grouped very skilfully, and there is considerable 
dramatic power displayed in the different performers, and more 
or less wearied spectators. Yet the picture fails to please, less, 
we think, from its dead grey colour than from the fact that the 
artist seems to have painted it in a too thoroughly cynical humour. 

There is close here a small portrait of Miss Munroe, No. 55, 

which seems to possess some merit as an amateur effort in this 
most difficult branch of painting. It is, however hnng so high, 
that it is hardly possible to see it thoroughly well. No. 56 is 
another work by a lady, Mrs. Louise Jopling, entitled, “ It might 
have been,” a sensational young lady, not differing much from the 
usual Academy one, reclining in a chair with an open letter in 





ugliness, even in feet. Of the Water-colour Gallery there is 


| very little to be said, as there are very few pictures in it, and of 


those few, only a small proportion deserving notice. The most 
notable feature is the series of drawings by Richard Doyle, which 
extend along the whole west side of the room. These are mostly 
the delicate fairy conceptions with which Mr. Doyle has illustrated 
so many children’s story-books, and so long as he keeps to these 
he seems to be thoroughly successful. Nos. 8, 11, and 14 are 
especially ingenious in device and pleasing in execution, and the 
manner in which Mr. Doyle has contrived to render each tiny 
figure luminous in the picture of the “‘ Haunted Park” is ex- 
cessively clever. The drawing of ‘‘ Fountains Abbey” is, how- 
ever, an example of how ill at ease this painter feels when the 
subject is not one which appeals to his imagination. This draw- 
ing might have almost been done by a boy at school, under the 
usual black-lead drawing-master. 

But by far the most subtly imaginative and beautiful of Mr. 
Doyle’s drawings in this exhibition is No. 19, ‘‘ Haworth Rectory, 
Keighley, Yorkshire,” the early home of Charlotte Bronté. Every 
reader of Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Currer Bell will recognise 
the tall, bare house, standing on the very verge of the churchyard, 
with the bleak moors behind it. Mr. Doyle has given the greater 
part of his picture to the churchyard, with its innumerable head- 
stones, looking wan and grey, under the cold evening light; and 
in the background the house rises, somewhat spectral, but hard 
and unlovely in every line, with a feeble light glimmering here 
and there in the windows. A thoroughly well-thought-out and 
imaginative picture is this, and one which would have been an 
honour to any artist. 

We have left to this last article all mention of Mr. Whistler's 
works, because they seem to be equally apart in their scope from 
the works of what we may call the pre-Raphaelites, and those of 
the French artists here exhibited ; for it must be noticed in pass- 
ing that this Gallery is mainly divided between these two groups, 
and that, roughly speaking, we might take Burne Jones on the 
one hand and Tadema on the other as the representative men. 
We confess that we do not quite understand what Mr. Whistler's 
aim is in the pictures which he has produced of late, and it is with 
a feeling of great diffidence that we offer a few suggestions upon 
what he appears to us to have in view. It seems, no less from 
the names of his pictures than from the pictures themselves, that 
Mr. Whistler wishes to establish some connection, of what kind 
we do not quite understand, between painting and music, Thus we 
have from his hand ‘“ symphonies,” “ nocturnes,” and “ arrange- 
ments” in various colours, which are, we suppose, intended toarouse 
a similar feeling in the spectator to that which a piece of music of 
the same name would excite; and we further imagine that, ac- 
cording to this theory of Mr. Whistler's, there is some property in 
the harmonious arrangement of colours themselves which will 
produce upon the sensuous organism a similar effect to that which 
harmonious arrangements of notes produce. We imagine that 
the subject of Mr. Whistler's pictures is to the treatment of it in 
a precisely similar relation to that which the melody of a piece of 
music occupies in relation to its harmony, and that he would in 
painting, as most great musicians in music, consider this subject 
of infinitely small importance in comparison with its treatment, 
Now whether the affinity between sound and colour be as great 
as Mr. Whistler supposes, and whether colour can be so used as 
to produce an analogous effect to sound, independent, or nearly 
so, of the subject-matter of the painting, we would not presume 
to say, but one thing appears clear to us, and that is, that even 
if such be the case, and if Mr. Whistler’s theory be correct, an 
equal education will be needed in the harmonies of colour to that 
which is required by the harmonies of music, and that, save in 
the case of some few exceptionally gifted souls, the great mass of 
the picture-loving public will remain deaf and blind to these 
colour-strains.j And it seems to us, that even granting the theory 
to be correct, it can never be of much practical service, but must 
always remain ‘‘caviare to the general.” This is no reason why 
we should undervalue Mr. Whistler’s efforts, but only an attempt 
to show a fair and adequate reason for the public’s rejection of 
them. For it is without doubt that the great mass of the public 
do reject these pictures, and reject them, moreover, in precisely 
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that degree in which they embody the artist’s special notions. For | circumstances, have led useful and contented lives as teachers; 
instance, we may mention that of the seven or eight examples | nurses, medical practitioners, and so forth. But the preference 
of this artist here, the landscapes are sold, but the three large | given by the Slavonic mind to theory over practice, or the want 
portraits, which are certainly the most special examples of Mr. of a really free Press, in which to give expression to that burning 
Whistler, remain his property. Of these portraits, we can only indignation which, if it finds no vent, soon grows destructive, or 
say that in the only one whose subject is personally known to us | ‘the absence of that common-sense which in countries where 

—that is, Mr. Irving—we can trace no likeness, and are quite | | freedom is of old standing becomes hereditary, has driven too 
unable to understand it viewed asa picture. In some of the land- | many of those Russian young women who are most superior to 
scapes, notably in the one entitled ‘A Harmony in Blue and the besetting sins of their compatriots into such a senseless 
Silver ’—a river view in calm weather—we can see considerable | and fruitless opposition to authority as can but lead 

| 








beauty, and great delicacy of feeling in the treatment of the misty | to their own destruction. Forming themselves into little. 
evening and broad expanse of water. It must be remembered, in| groups of conspirators, not so much against the Russian 
what we have said of Mr. Whistler's meaning, that we have only | Government in particular, as against all Government in 
spoken from conjecture, and offered a possible solution of it | general, whether administered by the State, or by employers 
and of his opinions. It would add greatly to the interest of of labour, or by heads of families, they have devoted 
these pictures, we think, if the artist were to enunciate his| their energies to improving the condition of ‘‘their suffering 
theory clearly. If he has done this already, we have not had} brothers and sisters” among the common people. With that 
the good-fortune to come across his exposition. end in view, they have gone forth among the people as Socialist 
Here we must close our notices of the Grosvenor Gallery, an | missionaries, living among them, and making themselves like 
exhibition which, however great may be its faults, has yet brought | unto them, in order to gain their confidence and to prepare them 
together the most interesting collection of paintings which we have | to assert their rights. ‘The recent trial at St. Petersburg of a 
seen in England for many a day ; and which has also shown, con- | large group of such propagandists has served to show the hope- 
clusively, we hope, that there is a steady and progressive feeling | lessness of their task and the wildness of their ideas, as well as. 
amongst some of our English artists for that higher imaginative | the disinterestedness of their motives, the firmness of their con- 
art which we feared had almost breathed its last breath, under | victions, and the savage harshness of the Russian bureaucracy in 
the press of Manchester patronage and Academic criticism. It} dealing with actions which are not more contrary to law than 
may possibly be right, when a young artist who is struggling | honesty and conscientiousness are to its own time-honoured tradi- 
towards higher things sends his more ambitious attempt to the | tions. Before that trial took place, M. Tourguéneff had written his: 
Academy, that it should be rejected for not possessing some | story, entitled Nov’, or Terres Vierges, as it is called in the recently 
technical merit, or reaching some arbitrary standard of execution; | published French translation, which deals with just such persons 
but if it be so, it is no less right that there should be some ex- | a8 are now commencing their terrible terms of hard labour or- 
hibition where these attempts miy be seen and duly appreciated, | Siberian exile, and which deseribes precisely such scenes as those 
and where help and encouragement may be held out liberally by | regarding which evidence was given at their trial. 
those who are above the need of either. This would beaworthy| The plot of Terres Vierges is exceedingly simple. We are 
object for the Grosvenor Gallery, and we hope and believe that it | first introduced into the lodgings occupied at St. Petersburg by 


is one of the objects with which Sir Coutts Lindsay established it. | Nejdanof, the hero of the story, and there we make the acquaint- 
: ance of a little group of Socialists, submissive to the orders of a 


mysterious head-centre, who does not figure on the scene, but is: 
BOOKS. alluded to in a manner which shows that he is intended for the 
tee notorious Nechaef,—an arch-conspirator who, some years ago, shot 
TERRES VIERGES.* a suspected member of his band, was handed over to the Russian 
‘ “es Government as a murderer by the Swiss authorities, and is said 
Russra is a land of contrasts and contradictions, not only so far to have shot himself when on his way to Siberia. The scene then 
as its physical characteristics are concerned, but also as regards shifts to the country-house of an official of Parsee: oseuni 
its inner life. Passing, almost ata bound, from numbiog cold to Sipiaguine, a peeudo-Liberal, who professes to be a great friend 
parting kent, tis cHanate is shway ye in ene sagen, of culture and progress, while in reality he cares for nothing but 
its soil squanders cereal wealth; in another, it scarcely bestows his own distinction and advancement. ‘There Nejdanof, who fills 
on a sparse population gifts sufficient for the maintenance of |), post of tutor, becomes attached to Sipiaguine’s niece, 
life. In the spring its brooks run riot, setting all restraints at| y7,-i¢nna. who may be regarded as a type of the highest class of 
defiance, hewing out fresh channels for their headlong streams ;| 4) 0.6 1g rah who are now attempting to propagate Socialist rt 
in the summer they dwindle into puny streamlets, or utterly|;, pussia, She flies with him fr on has naa cane, dni ties 
desert their beds; in the winter, they are locked in a death-like two comrades—for they are rather that than eet a. 
slumber. In like manner, Russian thought passes rapidly from one hiding-place in a manufactory directed by a friend named Solomine.. 
extreme to another, shows little repugnance to the almost simul- ng they adopt the dress of the peasantry, and Nejdanof 
taneous reception of conflicting ideas, and in generation after attempts to gain the ear of the common people, hat nosh on. 
generation hurries through a youth of boisterous effervescence successfully. Gradually the truth dawns upon him that he is 
into a manhood of tuneneee, succeeded by hes old age of i- | without deeply-rooted convictions, that his efforts have been a 
capacity. Out of a most docile religious belief springs at times) | oro fruitless beating of the air, that he is unworthy of the 
a scepticism which admits of no compromise ; a completely sub- | strong.minded and self-sacrificing Marianna, who, although she is. 
missive loyalty turns here and there into a bitter antagonism to | 4:1) prepared to marry him when an accommodating priest can 
authority. Whether it be the natural result of a despotic |», found, has evidently fallen away from her first admisation 
Government, or whether it be attributable to the plastic and un-| 4¢ ang trust in him. He becomes aware that he ought 
stable nature of the Slavonic character, the fact is certain that! ..ver to have been what he is now trying to be,—a Socialist 
of late years discontent with existing political institutions has| jitator. Intended by nature for a poet and an aristocrat, 
in the minds of the younger section of cultured Russia too often te has been driven by dissatisfaction with his own position 
developed into a rabid hatred of all institutions whatsoever, a!ii45 conspiracy in favour of those working-classes with 
burning desire to sweep away all social distinctions, to cast) »pom he has no real sympathy. ‘The constitutional melan- 
off all religious obligations. The students at the Universities, choly which, while he leads a literary life, finds a harmless 
& class of striplings for the most part steeped in a poverty 1 vent in verse, gnaws his heart unceasingly. ‘The career he has 
which their souls rebel, but from which they see but little hope! oitored upon no longer offers him attractions, he despairs of being 
of escaping, have long been peculiarly accessible to the doctrines | }o.0q for himself by her whom he loves, and the idea of ending 
of teachers who appeal at once to their indignation and their | 2) pis doubts and troubles by suicide has already presented itself 
sympathy ; and among them, therefore, Socialist ideas have for to him, when one of his associates is suddenly arrested by the 
_— flourished and borne disastrous fruits. But recently the police, and news comes that further seizures and arrests are im- 
ranks of discontent have received an important accession, in the minent. So he has recourse to a revolver, and brings his wasted 
persons of a large number of the young women of the cultured life to a close. ‘The poet dies, and his intended bride eventually 
class, who desire a wider field for their energies, a larger scope for| pecomes the wife of the practical man of business, Solomine. 
their thought, than ordinary Russian family-life can afford.| J¢ Russia had more Solomines among her inhabitants, it would 
Urged by an honourable desire for work, and full of a noble|}e well for her. He is more like a Teuton than a Slav, 
sympathy with suffering of all kinds, they might, under other|, man physically and morally sound and vigorous, devoted 
to progress, but wishing it to be a steady movement onwards, nos 























* Terres Vierges. Par J. Tourguéneff. Paris: Hetzel. 1877. 
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an intermittent series of desperate jerks or bounds. During the | for a half-rouble. A little later he is brought back, pale as 
recent trial of the Socialists at St. Petersburg, an anonymous | death, with hanging head and shaking limbs, to Marianna. 

letter was read in Court which had been found in the possession | The character of that young girl is one for which it would be 
of one of them, and the remark was made that it might have been difficult to discover a parallel in fiction, though in the real life of 
written by Solomine, so grave and dignified was its tone, so pru- | the Russia of to-day it would be easy to find her counterpart. 
| Nejdanof is a Hamlet on a small scale, adapted to the sphere of 


dent its advice. But such characters are scarce in all Slavonic | } 
lands, where men are apt to be either stolidly dull or unreasonably | Socialist life. But Marianna is unlike anything which English 
readers are likely to be acquainted with. Generous, self-sacri- 


vehement. Nejdanof represents one small section of the discon- 
tented Russian youth of the present day. Generous, sensitive, | ficing, pure-minded, true-hearted, full of sympathy with all 
kind-hearted, they might elsewhere pursue harmless and success- who suffer and are oppressed, she is at the same time utterly 
ful careers, but the discontent which in other lands might | devoid of religious feeling and totally deficient in respect for 
only lead to honourable competition too often drives them ‘all existing laws. And so, in spite of her position, her beauty, 
in Russia into a fruitless opposition to the Government. | her grace, and her culture, she is ready to break with society, 
Markelof, Sipiaguine’s brother-in-law, is a representative of |to abandon her home and her relatives, and to give up all 
another group of conspirators. Narrow-minded, incapable of | that women of her class most prize, for the sake of an idea. It 
realising the existence of what he could not comprehend, | is not easy for us to conceive the possibility of such a sacrifice 
moving always straightforward towards his ends, ‘he | being made by so attractive a lady as Marianna, though it does 
might at any moment show himself pitiless and sanguinary, | not seem so incredible in the case of the other female conspirator 
might earn himself the name of a monster, but he was capable of the story, the humble and hardworking Machourina, whose 
also of the most complete and unhesitating self-sacrifice.” Ever | unconfessed love for Nejdanof, most delicately made mani- 
brooding over his own failure in life, and unconsciously ex- | fest by means of a few stray hints, lends the solitary touch of 
aggerating the sufferings of the common people, he addressed | romance to her homely features. A writer in the Allantic 
himself to the peasants with earnest, incisive words, such as he | Monthly, who has lately questioned M. Tourguéneff's greatness in 
thought would make their souls burn within them. But they pro- | the tone of a shoemaker criticising an historical picture, finds 
duced no such effect. Only one day his hearers gathered round | fault with the novelist for depicting Russian men and women as 
him, and then came a rush and a stunning blow, and he was | they really are, not as the American critic thinks they are likely 
down on the ground with his hands tied behind him. So he was|to be. He will probably consider that no such person as 
handed over to the authorities by the very men he had longed to | Marianna could ever have existed. But whoever reads the sad 
help, but who had no desire to be assisted in his way. For neither | record of the hopeless conspiracy against Government and capital 
in fact nor in M. Tourguéneff’s fiction are Russian peasants to | in which so many Russian ladies recently took part, will realise 
be found in any number who care about liberty, fraternity, and | the possibility of many a Marianna existing in a land full of 
equality in the abstract. ‘They would like to see the gentry give | generous aspirations long repressed, of ardent designs for a nobler 
up their lands to the village communes, they would like to be | and a higher life frequently entertained, but scarcely ever 
freed from taxation, but such vague words and indefinite ex- | realised. Such eager hopes and keen sympathies as actuate young 
pressions as were employed on various occasions by Nejdanof are | women like Marianna may easily be chafed into half-delirious 
quite thrown away upon them. The Socialists of real life, those | fantasies by daily contact with such natures as those of the re- 
whose proceedings have lately been made public, evidently gained | actionary Kalloméitsef, or the pseudo-liberal Sipiaguine, or the 
scarcely any proselytes among the peasants and artisans with | cold-hearted coquette, his handsome wife. The Russian Socialiste 
whom they discoursed on the rights of labour and the criminality , in London have published the photographic likenesses of the 
of capital. The earnest but wild little books they circulated | ladies who have been recently condemned to long years of hard 
at the risk of their liberty produced no effect upon the | labour or distant exile. Their faces are all those of women 
dull understandings of the common people, who either disre- | thoroughly in earnest, and some of them are very fair to see. 
garded them, or handed them over to the police. And so} For among the condemned are several ladies of position, young 
the agitators whom M. Tourguéneff brings upon the stage | and handsome and cultured, against whom no charge was made 
meet with the reverse of appreciation from the hearers whom they | of anything but such a protest against existing institutions as a 
hope to educate into disciples. On one occasion, Nejdanof, after | strong Government might well iguore, or at most, lightly punish. 
he has assumed the dress of a working-man, goes forth to com- | One of them, the fairest of their number, is now fast fading 
mence his propagandising operations among theinhabitants ofsome | away, her health having been altogether broken by the severity of 
neighbouring villages. Le offers his little books to four peasants, | the solitary imprisonment for nearly two years which preceded 
two of whom refuse them, one accepts a copy for his children on | her trial. A poem written by her in prison, and now circulating 
account of the picture on the wrapper—most of these seditious | widely but secretly in Russia, serves to some extent to show 
publications being adorned outside with an engraving borrowed | what are the feelings which mainly actuate such enthusiasts as M. 
fromsomestory-book—while the fourth, who alsoaccepts, has mani- | ‘'ourguéneff has described. ‘The following lines contain a literab 
festly not understood a word of what his visitor has been saying. | prose translation of its verse :— 

A retired soldier gets drunk at Nejdanof’s expense, and then| ‘My deadly sin, my criminal design, punish, O Judge, but simply, 


pursues him with threats. A woman scolds him vigorously from “oe i oP pretence, without plarisaical mask, without speeches 
° s s . or e defence. 
the doorway of her hut, a dog bites him in the leg, and his heavy |", Having donned peasant bonds instead of robes, and having ‘ erimi- 


boots gall his feet. So he returns disappointed, his head aching | nally’ doffed shoes, I thither went where groan our brethren, where 
from the effects of the vodka he has had to drink. Another time | the poor ret pe — toil.” ‘ ‘ en | 

: ; vress ‘+ Surprised ‘in the act,’ on the scene of crime have en brought up 
= , ase forth in = om “4 P —_ = eet cope! ve! ati for judgment. To what purpose are these witnesses and depositions? 

ang & group c peasants stan mg SF S Sete, 5S SueeeeS to | au things bear witness against me!” 
them a rapid discourse, accompanied by sudden cries and vehe-| Ask not, O Judge! useless questions. Look at me! I am all proofs. 
ment gestures, the words “ Liberty!” ‘Onwards !” and others | On my shoulders the dress of the people, my feet bare, my hands callous 
a . : : ° with toil.” 
of a similar nature making themselves heard from time to time “All broken am I by hard labour. But know that in my heart of 
above the rest. After he has driven hastily away, the most in- | hearts, deeper than all others is one proof buried: love to my native 
telligent member of his small audience shakes his head and says, | land.” ; ae 
taking the orator for an official with an eye to taxes, “It isn’t for | _“ Know this, too, that howevor criminal I may be, thou, O my Judge, 
nothing that he’s shouted like that. Our pockets will have to we — saa aienwres = I ot am inaccessib!e to harsh treatment, and 
Ae Fe = 2 no ou wit conquer, du . 

pay for it!’ Nejdanof drives on, and sees a number of peasants | “During my lifetime thou mayst punish me. But my malady has 


at the door of a dram-shop. To them he addresses another aman. Pap ap kw nm Re over me impends, as thou seest and 
° . i . Rnowest, Only a Orie! arrest. 
wild speech. One of their number, a savage young giant, makes “ Always holding that same love shall I dic. And dropping the 


him go inside, and insists upon his drinking with him. On prison keys, above my pillow will bend my punishers with a tear anda 
Nejdanof’s unaccustomed brain the fiery spirit acts rapidly. ‘The | prayer.” 
ground seems to shake beneath his feet, all swims before his eyes, 
the coarse faces of drunken peasants press close to his own, rough 
hands seize him on all sides, hoarse voices call upon him to pro- 7 
ceed, his own voice sounds to him unfamiliar and alien, he is | Mm. Grant ALLEN, who appears to be an admiring and cer- 
stifled by the close air of the hut, heavy with the smell of reeking | tainly an able disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer, traces back 
sheepskins and tar and leather and spirits. Suddenly a fresh | ll the conceptions of beauty and ugliness to the secondary 
breeze cools his throbbing temples; he finds himself by the side | Pleasures and pains ‘‘of sense, ideal or actual.” ‘I feel con- 
of his driver, who has ransomed him from his savage entertainers | * prystological £sthetics. By Grant Allen, B.A. London: Henry 8. King and Oo. 
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vinced,” he says (p. 193), ‘‘that every wsthetic feeling, though 
it may incidentally contain intellectual and complex emotional 
factors, has necessarily for its ultimate and principal component, 
pleasures of sense, ideal or actual, either as tastes, smells, touches, 
sounds, forms, or colours. And I have consequently devoted the 
larger part of my work to illustrating and enforcing this view, 
giving only a minor degree of attention to those esthetic elements 
which have already been more than sufficiently worked out by 
others.” And it never even occurs to him to discuss whether we 
call a beautiful thing beautiful because it gives us pleasure, or 
speak of it as pleasant because it is beautiful. That very fun- 
damental question is not one which Mr. Grant Allen thinks it worth 
while to discuss at all. He is so penetrated with his physiological 
theory of esthetics, that he never dreams of establishing its founda- 
tion safely before he begins to build upon it. His theory is so 
cut and dried, to start with, that he does not try it by ex- 
perience at all, but instead carefully selects the experience which 
tends to support it. If you begin by agreeing with Mr. Grant 
Allen, the book will probably seem satisfactory throughout, as it 
is certainly the work of an ableif rather pedantic mind. Butif you 
don’t begin by agreeing with him, there is hardly anything in the 
book which is at all likely to convert you to the author’s way of 
thinking. Probably Mr. Grant Allen would declare that for people 
so stupid as to question whether all mental phenomena were not 
ultimately analysable into physiological elements, his book is not 
written. But surely there are enough persons still under the 
impression that beauty is often vividly perceived without pleasure, 
and that pleasure of the kind included in Mr. Allen’s definition is 
often felt without any perception of beauty, to have deserved a word 
of explanation and elucidation. As it is, Mr. Grant Allen evolves 
a theory which seems to us to have almost as little relation to the 
zesthetic experience of average mankind, as the old ‘social con- 
tract’ theory has to human politics. 

Mr. Allen’s definition of the beautiful and the ugly is a 
little alarming, and it would not be fair to him to give it without 
some preliminary explanation. He maintains that pain is the 
warning given us by everything destructive of the human organism 
which it is in the ordinary power of experience to learn to avoid, 
while pleasure results from the normal working of all organs 
supplied with sensitive nerves, so long as the waste of these organs 
is not greater than the system can speedily repair. There are 
sometimes destructive processes going on—for example, not un- 
frequently in the heart—which give no pain, but then they are 
beyond our power to guard against, and consequently there has 
been no ‘ natural selection ’ favouring the pain, since the pain does 
not help to protect the sufferer against the danger causing the 
pain. But as a rule, wherever there is waste of the substance 
of the organism which exceeds the repairing-power of the system, 
there—if it be a waste which we might, if we chose, avoid—is pain; 
while pleasure results from such waste as is at once easily repaired, 
and especially from such waste in highly-nourished nerves which 
have long been stored with an energy which has not been called 
into use. This being premised, Mr. Allen goes on to distinguish 
between the vital pleasures and wsthetic pleasures. Vital pleasures 
are of the kind which belong to the normal exercise of vital func- 
tions. Esthetic pleasures are a part not of the work of life, but 
of its play. Wherever certain activities are entered upon, not to 
keep the organism going, not to earn our bread, but simply “ for 
the gratification which the activity affords,” that is play. And 
so far as play is exercise of the limbs and muscles, it is not 
zesthetic. But so far as it exercises only our perceptive 
faculties, it is, as Mr. Spencer and Mr. Allen maintain, of 
the esthetic kind, and the resulting gratification is called an 
esthetic feeling. And then Mr. Grant Allen gives us his 
definition of beauty,—namely, ‘‘that which affords the maxi- 
mum of stimulation with the minimum of fatigue or waste, in 
processes not directly connected with vital functions.” 
zesthetically ugly,” on the other hand, ‘‘is that which gives little 
stimulation, or makes excessive and wasteful demands upon cer- 
tain portions of the organs.” Mr. Allen is still more alarming 
in his definition of zsthetic pleasure :—‘‘ sthetic pleasure may 
be provisionally defined as the subjective concomitant of the 
normal amount of activity, not directly connected with life- 
serving function, in the peripheral end-organs of the cerebro- 
spinal nervous system” (p. 34), which is a very tremendous 
physiologico-#sthetic mouthful indeed, and fills us with a sense 
of pride in belonging to a race competent to construct, to pro- 
mounce, and dimly at least to understand, so magnificent a 
combination of words. Provided with these definitions, Mr. 
Allen takes us through one or two of the esthetic provinces, and 
tries to show that a discord, for instance, is called inharmonious 


‘¢ The 


simply because it fatigues the ear,—because it is unpleasant, in 
wasting excessively the nerve with which the ear is provided, and 
that the complementary colours are said to harmonise because they 
do not fatigue the eye half as much as other colours presented in 
combination would do. Mr. Allen holds that in painting and art, 
those are the most truly beautiful effects which stimulate into 
activity the greatest number of well-nourished nerves usually 
dormant, instead of calling into action well-worked and exhausted 
nerves which have not yet been repaired. 

Now this is a very elaborate theory, and of course Mr. Allen 
knows how to put its strong points foremost, but what we wonder 
at is that he does not seem sensible to its weak points at all. 
We do not go too far when we say that, to our mind, he does not 
succeed in explaining a single case of esthetic principle, and leaves 
all the more remarkable aspects of the question as much out of 
view as if they did not exist. As far as we can see, his definition 
of the beautiful should make a warm bath one of the most 
beautiful things on earth. Certainly it affords ‘‘the maximum 
of stimulation with the minimum of fatigue or waste, in 
processes not directly connected with vital functions.” Yet 
we venture to say that any one who ever thought of calling 
the warm bath esthetically beautiful (to the touch) would be 
thought to have taken leave of his senses. Again, to take an 
intellectual illustration of the definition. The consciousness of 
admiration often gives a true poet as much pleasure as that poet’s 
poetry can give even to his truest admirer. It produces in him 
‘‘the maximum of stimulation, with the minimum of fatigue or 
waste in processes not directly connected with vital functions.” 
Yet would such a poet think even to himself of the admiration of an 
admirer as beautiful on that account? He might find it beautiful if it 
were simple, if it were lucidly and aptly expressed, if it gave the re- 
flection in some way of a beautiful mind ; but simply as admiration, 
much pleasure as it might give him, it would never even occur to 
him to call it beautiful. Or take the case of a good parody, such 
as the parodies in ‘* Rejected Addresses” on Wordsworth or on 
Moore. Either of them might be said to give to readers of 
Wordsworth and Moore a maximum “ of stimulation with the 
minimum of fatigue or waste in processes not directly connected ” 
[certainly not at all connected] ‘‘with vital functions.” But 
who would call such a parody beautiful? It is witty, clever, pun- 
gent, but not beautiful atall. We venture to say that the definition 
has every fault a definition can have. For it not only includes a 
great deal that is not beautiful, but it excludes a great deal that is. 
The convolutions of very minute shells seen under a microscope 
are exceedingly beautiful,—far more beautiful than either the 
warm bath, or devoted admiration, or the best of parodies. 
But assuredly, they stimulate the nerves of an average man 
less than any one of them, and fatigue the observing sense far 
more than any of them. Beauty often fails to stimulate, while 
what is relatively ugly may stimulate very much; and fatigue has 
nothing to do with the matter, the beauty, when, it is perceived, 
being just as true when obtained, and exclusively obtained, 
through much fatigue, as if obtained without it altogether. 

But the fundamental objection to the whole theory which Mr. 
Grant Allen has elaborated is that he makes the beautiful to be a 
name for pleasure, whereas, though in a properly cultivated mind, 
the perception of beauty produces pleasure, beauty is quite 
separable from it, is often—and might even conceivably enough 
be always — perceived without it. Mr. Allen would say 
that when we perceive beauty without feeling pleasure, we 
only perceive what, under other circumstances, has pro- 
duced in us great pleasure, and when these circumstances 
return, will again produce such pleasure. Granted, as regards all 
ordinary experience, but what we maintain is that the perception of 
beauty is not only separable from the sense of pleasure, but might 
even, as far as we have the means of knowing, exist with- 
out it. The sense of beauty is in essence a sense of har- 
| mony, and any one who has the true sense of harmony, even 
| though he feels no pleasure in it, if that were possible,—and in 
exceptional states of the organisation, such as Hamlet describes 
| when he soliloquises on the beauty of the universe and its 
nothingness to him, it is possible—would have the esthetic 
| sense without its delight. You may certainly take more pleasure 
|in a discord because it is a discord,—in its ludicrousness, for 
example,—at one time, than you take in a harmony because it is 
/a harmony, at another. But if paradoxes and absurdities are 
| 80 contrived as to produce in every one the sense of the gro- 
| tesque humour of the combination, the resulting pleasure is as 
far as possible from esthetic. The true issue, which Mr. Allen 
never once condescends to discuss, is this,—whether the 
j intellectual perception of beauty precedes and causes the 
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characteristic pleasure which beauty gives us, or whether it 
is a mere name for that pleasure itself. We maintain the 
former, and we support it thus:—As Mr. Allen admits, we can 
educate a child, or indeed a man, zsthetically. How do we do so ? 
Not by teaching him to enjoy, but by teaching him to perceive 
something which we know very well that when he has perceived 
he will enjoy. What, then, is it that we teach him to perceive ? 
We teach him to perceive new correspondences, new symmetries, 
new adaptations, new order, new meaning, new graduation, 
—new harmony, in a word,—which he did not perceive before. 
And when he perceives, he enjoys. But we do not teach him to 
feel the pleasure, we teach him to perceive what will give him the 
pleasure. And we may teach him, moreover, to perceive what 
will give him a very different pleasure,—the pleasure not of 
beauty, but of paradox, yes, sometimes even of ugliness. There 
was a picture in Punch a few weeks ago of a little shoe-black, very 
scantily clad, trotting on in the pouringrain, not even quickening 
his pace, but tranquilly humming to himself, with a perfectly con- 
tented air, the words of a popular song thus adapted,—“ Says the 
young Obadiah to the old Obadiah, I begin to feel rather dry.” 
In the distance, a bundle of an old woman, with plenty of clothes 
and a big umbrella, is clumping away home as fast as her unwieldy 
body will go. Now, in a sense, the cheery patience and fortitude 
of the boy, plain as he is, excites a real sense of moral beauty, of 


inward harmony between his will and the law within him. But that: 


bundle of a woman, well protected from the rain as she is, insucha 
hurry to get out of it, and setting about it so awkwardly, pro- 
duces only the sense of the ludicrous,—of a whirlwind of clumsy 
fuss where there was no need for any,—and yet probably this figure 
gives as much pleasure to the observer as the other, though plea- 
sure of a totally different kind. Again, the contrast between 
the two figures has a certain touch of beauty in it, as it seems to 
point the lesson how much more eagerly the comfortable and well 
protected avoid small evils than those who are inured to hard- 
ship. Thus there is an element of beauty in the boy’s stoicism 
which gives us pleasure, and an element of the ridiculous in the 
woman’s fussiness which also gives us pleasure, and a further 
element of a kind of beauty in the contrast between the two 
which once more gives us pleasure; but are not all these pleasures 
simply results of a perception of relations which are quite dis- 
tinct in all three cases, and all of which might (conceivably) be 
adequately perceived without giving pleasure at all ? 





NATURE’S TEACHINGS.* 
*¢ NaruRAL philosophy is the mother of the Sciences,” said Francis 
Bacon, and it is but this thought in another form and abundantly 
illustrated that Mr. Wood presents to us in the interesting volume 
before us. It is true that in enforcing his main proposition,—that 
all existing human inventions have been anticipated by Nature, he 
sometimes pushes the argument of analogy too far. ‘‘ The bee,” 
says the authority quoted above, ‘‘extracts matter from the 
flowers of the garden and the field, but works and fashions it by 
its own efforts. The true labour of philosophy resembles hers, 
for it neither relies entirely or principally on the powers of the 
mind, nor yet lays up in the memory the matter afforded by the 
experiments of natural history and mechanics in its raw state, 
but changes and works it in the understanding.” And so 
mechanical contrivance is perhaps far more often the result 
of slight and even unexpected suggestions from nature mingling 
with the conclusions drawn from experiment, than any direct 
imitation of results already to be observed full-grown in nature; 
for instance, in his interesting pages on acoustics as aids to 
surgery, Mr. Wood draws an analogy between the use of the 
stethoscope, and the mode in which an Australian savage, without 
the least idea of the theory of acoustics, utilises the sound-con- 
ducting power of wood. ‘The savage, if he wishes to know 
whether or not a hollow tree is tenanted by an animal of which 
he is in pursuit, places his ear against the tree, taps it smartly 
with his tomahawk and listens for the movement of the animal 
inside. While the Aye-aye (a species of large squirrel) taps with 
its long finger the trunks of trees, and if it hears a maggot inside 
gnaws it out.” Of course careful observation of either of these 
instances and experiment therefrom might have led to the con- 
struction of the valuable little instrument in question, yet 
Laennec probably had never noticed either the one or the other, 
only knew, in common with the savage and the quadruped, that 
wood transmits sound in a remarkable manner, and then used 
that knowledge to a special end. So, again, with regard to 





* Nature's Teachings: Human Invention Anticipated by Nature. By the Rey. J. G. 
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the umbrella, Mr. Wood says, ‘ Well as we are acquainted 
with the umbrella, few persons perhaps know that a common 
magnifying-glass will disclose thousands of beautifully perfect 
umbrellas on the leaf of the rosemary.” But we may not 
thence infer that rosemary-leaves have suggested umbrellas. 
Nor can we for a moment believe that nature designs to 
impress upon us the morality of slavery, because master-ants 
go on a slave-hunting expedition; but apart from all such in- 
ferences, the volume before us is full of interesting matter, the 
result of years of careful observation of natural phenomena. The 
book is carefully and well arranged. The reader who has any 
special object in view or any hobby concerning which he seeks 
for information has only to turn to the index to find what he 
seeks, under the head of ‘ Optics,” ‘ Tools,” ‘ Useful Arts,” 
*“ Food,” “* War,” &c. On the whole, the chapters on the useful 
arts interest us most, though boys, who form a large proportion 
of Mr. Wood’s audience, will probably give the preference to his 
papers on nautical inventions. After a general survey of the 
gradual development of the boat from the rough wooden raft to 
the modern ironclad, Mr. Wood asks whether in creation there 
are any natural boats which existed before man came upon the 
earth, and from which he might have taken the idea, if able to 
reason on the subject. He sets aside the myth of the sailing 
nautilus, but gives many illustrations from aquatic molluscs, which 
form themselves into boats. The water-snail, sea-anemone, and gnat 
have all ingenious contrivances for turning themselves for the mo- 
ment into boats; while the Notonecta glauca, popularly known as the 
water-boatman, has a pair of legs which not only resemble, but are 
actually used as oars. We have a delightful little sketch of this 
creature, comically like the miniature of an Oxford freshman, 
rowing in academic gown and cap in a high wind. We have not 
space to follow our author through his descriptions of the paddle- 
wheels of art and those of nature. In fact, he pursues 
his subject through all the subsidiary questions of mast 
and sail, anchor and life-belt, establishing his position with 
endless anecdotes, the results often of his own careful 
observations. For instance, in speaking of the elasticity of 
the chain-cable which is now used almost everywhere for 
anchoring ships, on account of its power of yielding, yet resist- 
ing, he tells us of a spider who found that in a heavy gale of wind 
his net was in danger of being destroyed. He therefore de- 
scended to the ground, and instead of fastening a line to a stone 
or post, he selected a short piece of stick, about as thick as a 
pencil, to which he fastened the line ; he then drew up the stick a 
few feet clear of the ground, and returned to his web. His net 
was thus anchored by a yielding weight, which allowed it to bend 
before the more furious gusts of wind, but brought it 
to its position again immediately. In a few days, when 
the gales had ceased, the spider cut the thread and 
allowed the stick to drop. Mr. Wood's leading idea 
is evidently that man, throughout the whole range of 
scientific inquiry, might find his most accurate teaching from 
beast, insect, and plant ; and undoubtedly there is a large element 
of truth in this proposition, but it all returns to the old axiom 
that Nature can only be governed by obeying her. We suspect 
the whole truth of which our pleasant author gives us a glance 
is that man and beast alike obey a plain law of nature, all but 
man, perhaps, obeying an instinct, while man arrives at the same 
result by the slower process of careful inductive reasoning. 
Still a profound interest is attached to watching with what ease 
and beauty and unerring skill, creatures we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce ‘‘ inferior” make use of contrivances which after much 
laborious striving we only clumsily attain to, Mr. Wood pos- 
sesses an almost microscopic eye to discern instances of beauty 
and skill in every muddy pool or hedge-row, and the reader can 
hardly open any page of his book without coming upon some 
fresh indication of pleasant and profitable observation. The 
whole subject is admirably illustrated, the natural design and the 
human invention being always placed side by side. It is difficult 
to choose instances. We have an admirable paper on the spec- 
troscope, the little instrument now so familiar to most of us. 
Mr. Wood points out the practical uses to which it has been 
applied, tells over again the story known to all those who take 
any interest in astronomical details, but which always bears 
retelling, how,— 

“During the month of May, 1866, one of the stars in the Northern 
Crown (Corona Borealis) was seen to undergo a rapid change. It was 
originally one of the tenth magnitude, but in a short time increased in 
size and brilliancy until it nearly equalled Sirius, Capella, or Vega. 
It remained bright for some time, and then rapidly faded until it 
resumed its former size. How this change was effected we never 
should have known, but for the spectroscope. No sooner, however, was 
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this instrument pointed at the star, than there appeared in the speztrum 
the three well-known lines—red, green, and violet—which denote 
burning hydroger. There was no doubt on the matter, and the spec- 
troscope showed us that we were witnessing a conflagration the like of 
which was never ceen, or scarcely imagined. Supposing our sun, which 
is known to be one of the stars, and about which there are vast volumes 
of hydrogen gas, were to blaze out in a similar manner, the result 
‘would be that the whole of the planets would be consumed in a few 
seconds, and converted into gases. In an instant every living thing 
would be swept off the surface of the earth by this fearful heat, and as 
Mr. Roscoe says, ‘our solid globe would be dissipated in vapour 
‘almost as soon as drops of water in a furnace.’” 

Mr. Wood mentions also the application of the spectroscope in 
the making steel and to the detection of adulteration in wines, 
and tells a curious story of the way in which a man’s life was once 
saved by its means, A murder had been committed, and a man 
found near the spot, with his coat-sleeves stained (apparently) with 
blood, was arrested; a piece of the garment was cut off and sent 
to a well-known spectroscopist, who tried the red matter by the 
instrument, and at once ascertained it was not blood. The man 
when arrested was intoxicated, and circumstances being against 
him, might, but for the spectroscope, have lost his life. Of course, 
Mr. Wood notices how this powerful little engine lay concealed 
for ages in nature, how it remained for this nineteenth century to 
utilise the law of light manifest in every rainbow, hidden in every 
dewdrop. Then we get some curious instances of the principle of 
the modern filter,—these of course are innumerable in nature, the 
earth itself being the greatest filter of all; but in animal life we 
have here an account of a curious little creature called popularly 
the sea-mouse, but known to zoologists as Aphrodite aculeata. It 
inhabits the mud—noisome sea-mud—but ‘is clothed with a 
garment of such beauty, that the rainbow itself can scarcely rival, 
and not surpass it. The hairs with which it is so profusely 
covered glitter and sparkle with every imaginable hue.” ‘‘These 
hairs occupy the sides of the body, but in the upper surface there 
is a thick coating of felted hairs, interwoven with each other so 
closely that they can with difficulty be separated. These hairs form 
a natural filter, strain away the mud from the water, and allow 
the latter to pour itself upon the organs of respiration.” 

Under the head of ‘* Defensive Armour,” we get some wonder- 
ful little facts, notably those in connection with earth-forts, &c. 
But Mr. Wood's special power never comes out more remarkably 
than when tracing the resemblance between the modern con- 
trivances of man to supply, not necessities, but comforts, and even 
luxuries, and he compares these with the habits of some of the 
queer little things in whom he takes such delight. Take, for 
instance, the simple example of the conical stopper, which has its 
exact counterpart in the shelly tube of the serpula, which the 
little animal constructs, and in which he dwells in perfect security. 
The subject of insect-architecture has been well-nigh exhausted. 
Mr. Wood has entered upon a much wider field of research, and 
what he has to tell will find eager listeners, in those for whom 
the old story of ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes” has not yet lost its charm. 





CULTIVATED PLANTS.* 
ALTHOUGH popular books upon gardening are so numerous, that 
it might be supposed there was scarcely room for any more, the 
present volume, differing as it does essentially from those in 
ordinary circulation, may very well be cordially welcomed. Its 
purport may be gathered from the title-page, and as at its com- 
mencement the author also tells us that ‘the one great question 
to all intelligent horticulturists, whether professional gardeners 
or amateurs, is,—How are we to improve?” we perceive that 
it is eminently a book of progress, one which has for its special 
object the inculcation of Dr. Lindley’s dictum, that amelioration 
and propagation are the two essentials to which should be directed 
the attention of the cultivator, and it may at once be stated that 
these pages are by no means suited to the lazy gardener, or to any 
one who can rest content with things as they are. To the en- 
thusiast in horticulture, however, they open up vistas of the 
purest enjoyment, showing him how he can successfully co- 
operate with nature, by assisting her to bring forth plants of 
finer development, of a higher order of beauty, and of incal- 
culably greater utility. It is, indeed, quite impossible to estimate, 
with only our present degree of knowledge, what may not be our 
successes in the evolution of good and the suppression of useless 
qualities in fruits, vegetables, and flowers. The matter but needs 
earnest and systematic attention, to be productive of great results. 
‘That much has already been done, Mr. Burbidge is quite willing 
to allow, but he looks upon these achievements merely as step- 
ping-stones to higher achievements, and an encouragement to 


By W. T. Burbidge. 





* Cultivated Plants: their Propagation and Improvement. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 








other cultivators to enter the field. The production of new 
varieties of flowers is, of course, no uncommon occurrence, and 
we have but to compare the garden favourites of some thirty 
years back with the plants of similar races which appear 
at our flower shows, to be fully conscious of the immense 
strides which have been made in cultivation, as well as 
how much we have gained by importation and acclimatisa- 
tion. ‘The improvement in our fruits has not, however, kept pace 
with that of our flowers, notwithstanding the good work done by 
Mr. Rivers in the introduction of bush-culture and the attention 
he has bestowed upon cross-fertilisation and selection, and in the 
department of hardy fruit-culture especially much remains to be 
done. Nor is it the scientific gardener alone who may hope to 
excel in this kind of thing. The observing and careful amateur 
can do as much as he pleases in this line; the dexterous 
fingers of the lady gardener are admirably adapted for delicate 
manipulation, and what can be more delightful than to see a 
plant of one’s own creation, so to speak, developing new beauties 
under our fostering care. By hybridisation, by careful selection 
of seed, by the different modes of budding and grafting, by taking 
advantage of sports and other peculiarities of certain individual 
plants, we may produce congeners which differ from their originals 
in most essential characteristics, and which may be decided im- 
provements upon the old stock. Not only may we change the 
colour and form of the flower, the markings of the foliage, and 
the quality of the fruit, but we may also induce a totally different 
habit of growth, and also obtain either earlier or later-blooming 
varieties. ‘Given almost any variety of vegetable, fruit, 
or flower,” says Mr. Burbidge, ‘‘and by the due regulation of 
its food—i.e., &c., moisture, light, heat, and air—it is in the 
cultivator’s power to change it in size and flavour, or 
in the period at which it arrives at maturity; and seedlings 
from it will also to a certain extent perpetuate the character 
which culture has developed in the parent,” and by cross-breeding 
we might intensify these characteristics very considerably. Again, 
he points out that ‘‘ a tree, or even a portion of a tree—a branch, 
twig, or even a single bud—is not unfrequently so affected by 
temperature, light, and other correlative causes, as to be earlier, 
later, or otherwise different from its fellows. Fruit from the 
‘tops of the trees on the sunny side’ is well known to be larger 
and better in flavour, and frequently earlier, than that on the 
lower and shaded branches; and by taking due and intelligent 
advantage of this fact, we might possibly obtain earlier and later 
varieties of some of our finest and best-flavoured fruits.” As an 
instance of this, he cites the famous Geneva horse-chestnut 
mentioned by De Candolle, which produced double flowers every 
year on a certain branch, grafts from which have furnished all the 
double horse-chestnuts in Europe; and he argues that we should 
not only pay great attention to the selection of the plants from 
which seed is to be saved, but also to the choice of buds or grafts 
from early, or late, or fruitful and healthy branches, adapting also 
our’stocks to the object we may have in view, whether that object 
be to produce vegetative growth or sexual vigour, it being as 
possible by this means to render ornamental shrubs more floriferous 
as it is to gain greater fertility in our fruit-trees. In short, says 
Mr. Burbidge, ‘in all matters of propagation, whether sexual or 
vegetative, the idea of possible improvement should always be 
present in the propagator’s mind. It is not enough to save seed 
and take cuttings merely to increase or reproduce a plant, but in 
all cases the selection of seeds, cuttings, grafts, buds, and stocks 
should be intelligently made, with the object of improving the 
future generation, in addition to the mere fact of originating it.” 
Now this is raising the gardening even of the amateur from a 
recreation to something much higher, giving him the hope of 
being in some small way a permanent benefactor to his kind, and 
as Mr. Burbidge justly says, there is no need for the cultivator to 
confine his experiments solely to garden plants, because those of 
the farm and the forest are equally useful, and what is needed is 
not that mere servile imitation which every year produces a host 
of plants scarcely differing in the least from those which have pre- 
ceded them, but real, original work, among distinct types not 
yet hybridised. 

As Mr. Burbidge’s book is eminently practical, he begins by 
giving some useful hints for the erection of propagating-houses 
and pits, and furnishes us with a very enticing section of 
an inexpensive structure, to be built over a cellar, which 
latter, besides assisting to regulate the temperature, would 
be most useful for storing many kinds of plants and tubers, 
being always secure from frost. The little building contains 
a tan-bed and a close propagating-case, as also pendant shelves 
near the glass, and would doubtless prove, as the author says, 
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‘ten times more useful to the amateur than the fancy greenhouses ; him froin rendering them in the conventional diction of the 


so usually attached to a villa residence. In his remarks upon 
seed-saving and seed-sowing, Mr. Burbidge gives us some 
curious facts as to the value of seeds, which is sometimes 


period. In England as well as in Germany there are signs that 
Percy's book not only had a powerful influence on the poetry of 
the next half-century, but that it was itself the fruit of a growing 


incalculable, and always very considerable in the case of | protest against the artificial style prevailing in both countries. 


first-rate strains; for instance, the seed of the cineraria or 


Several of our eighteenth-century poets had tried their hands, 


calceolaria rates at from £10 to £15 per ounce, and good | with partial success, at the ballad, and Prior and Mallet, the one 
fuchsia-seed will bring £50 for the same quantity. The | by his ‘‘ Henry and Emma,” the other by ‘‘ Margaret's Ghost,” 
importance of large, heavy, well-ripened seeds in securing a| had gained more praise than they deserved. Goldsmith under- 


crop is fully demonstrated. A very useful and interesting 
chapter is that upon the transmission of seeds, plants, cuttings, 
and pollen from abroad, the method most strongly recommended 
being the Indian one of putting the cuttings in moss, in a split 
bamboo which has been deprived of its fleshy bark, stopping the 
ends with bark, the bamboo being afterwards packed air-tight 
and water-tight, either in sheet indiarubber or in many folds of 
wax-cloth. No one who studies Mr. Burbidge’s directions for 
propagation, grafting, budding, and layering can be at fault as to 
the way in which he is to perform those operations, and much 
curious incidental information is given at the same time, especially 
as to the influence of different stocks on the same varieties of 
fruits; and also the more obscure question, which much needs to 
be studied, as to the influence of the scion upon the stock. The 
remarks on cultural variability are of great interest, as showing 
how much may be done by mere change of soil, temperature, and 
other conditions ; but when we come to the chapters on hybridis- 
ing, we almost seem to enter the domain of romance :— 

Can anything be more striking,” says the author, quoting from 

Lindley, “than the effects of hybridising upon Pelargoniums, Heaths, 
Gloxinias, Verbenas, and Glzdioli? By this process, we have given 
to the hardy pears of the North all the richness and delicacy of those of 
the South, to watery and flavourless grapes the perfume of the Muscat ; 
to the pale-faced but hardy Rhododendrons of Caucasus and America 
the rich and glowing colours of their tender brethren of India; to the 
gaudy Azalea of Pontus the crimson of the small-flowered fragrant species 
of the United States. ..... Hybridising is a game of chance, played 
between man and plants. It isin some respects a matter.of hazard, 
and we all know how much more excitement is produced by uncertain 
than by certain results. What increases the charm of the game is, 
that although the end of it may be doubtful, yet a good player can 
judge of the issue with tolerable confidence, and that skill and jadg- 
ment have in this case all their customary value.” 
The good player is undoubtedly in this case the one who best 
understands the affinities of certain species of plants, so as to 
work in sympathy with and not in opposition to nature, for, to 
quote Mr. Burbidge, ‘‘hybrids prove that their parents are 
nearly-related species, or have descended from a common origin ;” 
and in order to facilitate the work of the hybridiser, the author 
gives a general review of some of the most popular groups of 
cultivated plants, with notes on their propagation and affinities. 
and here the unscientific reader may be surprised to find that 
families with apparently opposite characteristics are often closely 
allied, and that others which he might suppose to be of kindred 
origin have nothing congenial. Mr. Burbidge’s book is natu- 
rally not one to be merely read through and cast aside, it is a work 
for study and frequent reference, and may be looked upon as the 
friend in need, and the useful and constant companion of the 
propagator, whether professional or amateur, being at the same 
time one of the pleasantest and best works that we have met 
with for a long time upon this very interesting subject. 





PERCY’S RELIQUES.* 
Ir may be questioned whether any poetical work published 
during the last century has had so strong an influence on the 
literature of our own age as the Reliques of Bishop Percy. The 
book effected a revolution, and men of the highest genius and the 
most striking originality have confessed how much they owe to 
it. The seed sown by Percy has grown up and spread so widely 
that it may be said to have produced a forest. Volumes upon 
volumes have appeared since his day illustrating our ballad 
literature, and the old ballad has been also revived in a modern dress 
by many poets and versemakers. Scott and Wordsworth have ex- 
pressed very frankly theirindebtedness to these ‘‘ beloved volumes,” 
as Sir Walter called them, and we can well believe his assertion that 
he neverread a book half so frequently or with half the enthusiasm. 
The publication of the Reliques was also felt in Germany, where 
they stimulated and directed the poetical genius of Biirger. That 
poet showed his admiration of the ballads by translating several, 
but their influence on his taste was not strong enough to prevent 





* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Consisting of old Heroic Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later date. By 
‘Thomas Percy, D.D., Bishop of Dromore. Edited, with a general Introduction, 
additional Prefaces, Notes, &:, by Henry B. Wheat'ey, F.S.A. London: Bickers 
and Son. 3 vols. 1876. 





stood better than either of them the simplicity and directness of 
expression required in the ballad, and it is noteworthy that his 
‘‘ Hermit,” published in the same year with the Reliques, was 
written before Percy’s ‘‘ Friar of Orders Grey.” 

But if the instinct of the age was to some extent in favour of 
ballad literature, the criticism of the period, as represented by 
Dr. Johnson, could find nothing to say in favour of the Reliques, 
and Percy’s collection had to wait until a new and higher school 
of poetical criticism gave it the position it deserved. But the praise 
thus awarded was not given without some reservation, and the 
Bishop's habit of tinkering or improving many of the old ballads 
was very justly condemned. His own skill as a balladist was of 
no common order, and the temptation he must have felt to give 
colour to one ballad, finish to another, and fuller meaning to a 
third, was perhaps well-nigh irresistible. Wordsworth thought 
that Percy's genius as a ballad-writer was superior to that of any 
modern poet, and this was probably the case when Wordsworth 
wrote. Since that time this kind of poetry has been largely cul- 
tivated, and almost every poet of high mark in our time has 
written in the ballad style. Many of these attempts to produce 
the simplicity of the old ballad grafted on the high culture of the 
nineteenth century bave been eminently successful, and the names 
of Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti, Meredith, Kingsley, and 
Swinburne will recall work in this style of a noble order. It 
is noteworthy, however, that in several modern ballads the effort 
of the writers to be archaic and to follow closely the old models 
leads to tricks of style that are sometimes offensive and sometimes 
ludicrous. The simplicity of the ballad-poet is gone, his gro- 
tesqueness remains, patches of antique ornament are fastened on 
a modern garment, the attention is too much attracted to acces- 
sories, and occasionally the burden of the ballad, instead of 
ringing like music or sounding like sense, tempts us to indulge 
wickedly in a hearty burst of laughter. 

Perhaps there is no form of composition that gives more scope 
for literary imposture than the ballad. It is a curious point in 
ethics how far an author is justified in deceiving the public. 
Certain frauds or forgeries will, of course, be universally de- 
nounced as dishonourable. Ireland’s fabrication of the Shake- 
speare MSS. is regarded as a despicable fraud. Chatterton’s 
mystifications are pardoned solely in consideration of the youth and 
genius and tragic end of the writer ; Macpherson was stigmatised 
by Dr. Johnson as a cheat, and the Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song, which contains a number of modern ballads with 
old faces, written by Allan Cunningham, is denounced by Mr. 
Wheatley as ‘‘ one of the most bare-faced of literary deceptions.” 
Among the ballad-forgers was the well-known Robert Surtees, in 
whose honour the Surtees Society was founded. ‘In Scott's 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” writes Mr. Wheatley, ‘ will be 
found three ballads,—‘* The Death of Featherstonhaugh,” “ Lord 
Ewrie,” and ‘“ Bartram’s Dirge,” which are treated by Sir Walter 
as true antiques, and of the genuine character of which he never 
had a doubt. They are all three, however, mere figments of 
Surtees’s imagination. Each of the ballads was accompanied by 
fictitious historical incidents to give itan extraappearance of authen- 
ticity. ‘* Featherstonhaugh ” was said to be ‘ taken down from the 
recitation of a woman eighty years of age, mother of one of the 
miners in Alston Moor;’ ‘‘ Lord Ewrie” was obtained from * Rose 
Smith, of Bishop Middleham, a woman aged upwards of ninety- 
one;’ and ‘‘ Bartram’s Dirge” from ‘ Anne Douglas, an old woman 
who weeded in his (Surtees’s) garden.’” Scott never discovered this 
forgery, but lived and died in the belief that these ballads were 
veritable antiques. The editor terms this imposition “a crime 
against letters which fouls the very wells of truth.” But of all writers 
who have succeeded in palming off a modern for an ancient ballad, 
Lady Wardlaw is, perhaps, the most conspicuous, for her poem, 
‘“‘ Hardyknute,” created an excitement and a controversy among 
the experts in ballad-literature which is probably unprecedented. 
‘‘ Hardyknute,” ‘a fine morsel of heroic poetry,” as it is termed 
by Percy, was first published in 1719, at the expense of two well- 
known Scotchmen, who believed it to be a ‘‘ piece of genuine 
antiquity,” and although doubts were expressed as to its 


| authenticity, many years passed before the question of the 
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authorship was settled. For a time it deceived Thomas Warton, | 
and it was not until after the publication of the Reliques that it 
was certainly known to be a modern work, the production of 
many Wardlaw, who died in 1727, ‘‘* Hardyknute,’” said Scott, Stray Papers. By John Ormsby. (Smith and Elder.)—These Stray 
was the first poem I ever learnt,—the last that {shall forget; and Papers have, we suppose, appeared before, and have doubtless amused 
he terms it, in another place, ‘‘a most spirited and beautiful imita- | many readers. We do not intend to disparage them, when we say that 
tion of the ancient ballad.” Other and adverse opinions have been | a condition of “ straying ” suits them best. They would show to better 
expressed by some competent authorities, but the poem, whatever | advantage when contrasting their gaiety and brightness with the gravity 
judgment may be formed of its merits or defects, was for a long of ethical or political essays. And it would certainly not tell against 
time regarded as an original,—a fact which contradicts Alexander | them, were we not to be able to read more than one of them at a time. 
Smith’s statement that you read the date upon a ballad ‘‘as_ Still, if they are worthy, as doubtless they are, of something more than 
legibly as upon the letter you received yesterday.” The success- | an ephemeral existence, we must take them as they are, not without 


ful deception of Lady Wardlaw induced Dr. Robert Chambers to | thanks to the writer, for they are certainly entertaining. Their humour 
| is of a kind which we shall best describe by comparing them to a volume 


argue that that lady was the writer of a large number of our best | f which tnd ae 

ballads, and amongst others of ‘Gil Morrice ” and ‘ Sir Patrick | padltonenoe they most — _ Sketches by Bos. Mr. Ormeby has 
90 : - es | something of Charles Dickens’s keen faculty of observation, and his style 
Spens;” but his argument will not bear examination, and has|. f a h a «hs Bets Min ith the Criminal 

been effectually disposed of by Mr. Norval Clyne, as well as b ere eee eee der tl aba Y= 
h y isp bY .< yne, Y | Classes” is an excellent specimen of this kind of writing. Sometimes 
the present editor of the Reliques. . : we bave a flash of genuine wit, as when he says of a certain kind of 
We have mentioned some of the most prominent instances of | oratory, that it “would carry conviction to all who have ears and are 
modern forgeries or imitations of the old ballad. Are such literary | led by them.” Perhaps the best thing in the volume is the “ Baker- 
artifices, it may be asked, permissible, or do the authors of these | Street Valhalla.” This, about Madame Tussaud’s material, is very 
poems deserve reprobation for the deceit? No general answer, it | good:—‘ As wax is, so is human greatness,—a thing which has no 
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seems to us can be giver to this question. Each case must rest upon 
its own merits. Literary deceptions of a certain kind are allowable 
enough, and have been practised by men and women whose 
moral rectitude is unimpeachable. The most scrupulous critic 
will not find fault with Mrs. Browning for calling her exquisite 
love-sonnets, ‘‘ From the Portuguese,” and Sir Walter Scott was 
no doubt justified in preserving his incognito as the author of 
the Waverley Novels. The innumerable manuscripts hidden 
in old chests have been discovered in many instances by 
very worthy people, and some of the best books in our 
language would have been lost, if it had been deemed neces- 
sary publicly to register their birth and parentage. In the 
case of ballads, it is easy to imagine the wrath of antiquaries 


who, after expending much learning upon a poem, and pointing | 


out the indubitable signs of its antiquity, discover suddenly 
that some clever woman, like Lady Wardlaw, has been making 
fools of them. Many a hearty laugh must this lady have had 
at the expense of the critics, and if she was not quite justified in 
allowing Lord President Forbes and Sir Gilbert Elliot to be at 
the expense of publishing ‘ Hardyknute,” believing it to be 
ancient, it must be remembered that having had her fun, she did 
not maintain the deception, but ‘‘in a manner” acknowledged 
the piece to be her own, by producing an additional stanza. 
Indeed, as Mr. Wheatley justly observes, ‘‘She seems to have 
been quite contented with the success which attended the mysti- 
fication, and does not appear to have taken any particular pains 
to keep her secret close.” On the other hand, we cannot quite 
forgive Surtees for the imposition practised on Sir Walter, 
which seems to us too barefaced and too persistent. A man may 
mystify the public and his friends by some literary puzzle, 
but he is hardly justified in steadily maintaining his imposition 
through a number of years, so as to delude friends who do not 
question his veracity. An author is at liberty to keep his secret, 
as Lady Anne Barnard did, but he is not at liberty to support it, 
as Surtees did, by a number of minute and absolutely false state- 
ments. We agree also with the editor of the volumes before us 


that it is wrong to foist in a forgery among genuine works, as | 


Pinkerton did in his Select Scottish Ballads, ‘because when a 
discovery is made of its untrustworthiness, the reputation of the 
true work is injured by this association with the false.” 

Of the beautiful edition of Bishop Percy’s Reliques which has 
suggested these remarks a few words must be said. Mr. 
Wheatley has, we think, done his task well, and has brought to 
bear upon the work the knowledge that has been acquired since 
the days of Percy. His ample introduction gives as much infor- 
mation as the general reader will require, and the brief memoir of 
Percy contains, perhaps, all the facts worth recording about him. 
Of course, a full account is given of the famous folio MS., and of 
the way in which, thanks to the good offices of Mr. Furnivall and 
Professor Child, its owners, after many refusals, were induced to 
surrender it for publication. Of the one hundred and eighty pieces 
contained in the Reliques, only forty-five are taken from the MS., 
but the Bishop intended to publish a fourth volume of his work, 
a resolution that was never fulfilled. If there are any readers still 
unacquainted with the treasures amassed by Percy, they cannot 
do better than make their first acquaintance with them under Mr. 


Wheatley’s guidance, and all readers who like a fine edition of a! 


really valuable book will be amply rewarded by the purchase of 
these volumes, which do credit alike to editor and publishers. 


necessary or inherent durability; a thing of extreme delicacy, liable to 
destruction from accident, but which, bar accidents, may last for an 
indefinite period. With wax as your medium for representing the 
heroic, you need be under no apprehensions as to the permanence of 
your hero. You stand committed to nothing. If his fame resist the 
wear-and-tear of time and circumstance, so, with ordinary care, 
will your wax. If the policy of your minister is proved to have been 
blind, if the tactics of your military genius are proved to have been 
blunders, if your murderer is reprieved or turns out to be innocent, you 
have only to melt him down, and remould his plastic substance into a 
worthier and more popular form.” Good, too, is this application, —“ ‘The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new;’ the statesman whose fame 
has faded makes way for Dr. Kenealy, and half a dozen obsolete assassins 
are absorbed in a life-size ‘Claimant.’ ‘Nimrod is lost in Orion, and 
Orion in the Dog-star.’” 

Priesthood, in the Light of the New Testament. The Congregational 
Union Lecture for 1876. By G. Miller, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
| —The Church of England owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Miller for 
| showing, as he does in this volume, that the sacerdotal pretensions ad- 
| vanced by an extreme party in that Church are disallowed by so many 

of her most distinguished names. The modern authorities chiefly 
| appealed to in this very able discourse on “Priesthood” are divines 
| of the Church of England. A great part of the volume is taken up with 
| a discussion of the doctrine of Transubstantiation and kindred theories 
| of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We do not remember reading 
| any argument against such doctrines more lucid or more forcible than 
| the one now before us. We think, however, that Dr. Miller ought to 
| have suggested some reason for the fact that a theory liable to 
}such a crushing refutation still bears sway over the minds of 
| so many good men,—men, too, of the highest intelligence. 
| Not the least interesting portion of the book is that in which the writer 
exhibits the immoral tendency of much of the teaching of the chief 
Roman casuists. Some of his citations, as the following, are amusing :— 
'“Gury informs us that if a thief, intending to steal cloth, enters a 
| shop by night, and lights a candle, taking all care to avoid the danger of 
| conflagration, but by some unexpected accident the candle falls into the 
| straw, and the whole shop is burned, and the thief with difficulty just 
| manages to escape, he is liable for nothing, because he did not in the 
| least foresee the danger...... and took sufficient care.” Dr. Miller 
is sometimes, as it seems to us, a little ungenerous in not allowing to 
| certain formularies of the Church of England a latitude of interpretation 
which they have very generally been supposed to bear. 
Border Memories ; or, Sketches of Prominent Men and Women of the 
Border. By the late Walter Riddell Carre. Edited by James Tait. 
(James Thin, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—The sub- 
| stance of this volume was given in the form of lectures by the late Mr. 
_ Riddell Carre, himself a member of one of the great Border families 
| whose history he relates, though it appears to owe much in the way of 
finish and completeness to the hand of ihe editor. The plan of the 
work is to treat in the first five chapters the celebrated families which 
bear the names of Douglas, Scott, Ker, Elliott, and Riddell, and then to 
gather up a number of “ memories” not connected with these in con- 
nection with the Border counties of Selkirkshire and Roxburgh, adding 
a final chapter on miscellaneous celebrities. The “prominence” of 
many of the personages here mentioned was, of course, relative, nor 
does it argue an inexcusable ignorance not to have heard even of the 
greater number of them. But there are many really great names 
among them, and the less important have, for the most part, a certain 
local or genealogical importance. The volume is a treasury of a certain 
kind of learning, which would have been made more useful by an index. 

Spoken in Anger. 8 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—A certain Lord 
Clowden Strafford is introduced to us in chapter i., as engaged to Marion 
| Doolington. Chapter ii. introduces us to a lady who, with her little 
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boy, makes her way to the neighbourhood of Doolington Hall, and 
whom we find to have been the wife of the aforesaid Lord Clowden. It 
gives us also a glimpse of some previous liaison on the part of this 
amiable nobleman. However, as the “ weary, passionate spirit” of 
Isabelle Stanley passes away at the end of the chapter, we are relieved 
from the fear of immediate bigamy. In the course of two or three more 
chapters, a very simple young woman, Lucy Dashwood by name, falls 
wildly in love with him, and we have some edifying descriptions of their 
meetings. In the course of the first volume, he marries Marion, and 
finds time while the wedding is about to make an appointment with 
Lucy in the “‘ Mile-End Road.” This appointment she keeps, knowing 
that the marriage had taken place, and here we have her described as 
as lying “ for a while weeping in his arms, feeling a blessed sense of 
rest, as though she could sob out her life there.” It is a downright in- 
eult to woman’s nature, when we are told that in so doing “ she simply 
obeyed the impulses of her pure young heart.” We shall not follow the 
story any further. It is enough to say that it would be mischievous, if 
it were not so silly. As is usual with these foolish books, it is sown 
broad-cast with French phrases, not always very happily used,—as when, 
for instance, we read of “a saintly mzgnonne face.” 

The Life after Death, and the Things to Come. By the Rev. John 
Cullen, Vicar of Radcliffe-on-Trent. (Hatchards.)—Mr. Cullen’s views 
on the subjects discussed in this volume are such as are founded on a 
too literal and narrow interpretation of Scripture, but are expressed 
with some eloquence and force. On the subject of the Resurrection 
of the body, we find in him an advance on tho views which somo years 
ago were alone considered orthodox,—an advance which we have also 
observed elsewhere, and which is, no doubt, attributable to a more 
general penetration of scientific ideas. Mr. Cullen teaches that it is 
not the body buried, particle for particle, which is preserved and is to be 
raised, but only what he calls the germ of that body. The argument 
for ‘the eternal misery” of the wicked is given with some power, 
and the authorities quoted on behalf of it are Ruskin, Coleridge, and 
Butler. The strongest objection to this doctrine, as commonly enun- 
ciated, namely, that it makes God consign to evil beings in whom it 
must be allowed that there is a seed of good, is not met by Mr. Cullen. 
We find in this volume a rather graceful translation of Uhland’s 
ode, “ The Ferry.” <A version of the hymn commonly called “ Luther’s ” 
varies in one line rather unhappily from the common one,— 


“To meet their Saviour in the skies 
On this auspicious morning.” 


It seems to us somewhat superfluous to inveigh against the Devil in such 
set terms as these,—‘‘ A more contemptible character, a greater liar, a 
greater murderer is not in God's creation. He is low, mean, and base.” 

Vagabond Charlie. By Vagabond. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This book 
has the look of being, if not an autobiography, as the title-page would 
seem to hint, at least a record of actual experiences. The hero goes to 
sea, and tires of it, as nine lads out of ten do tire of it, though all are 
not so fortunate in escaping it. Then he gocs to Australia. His ex- 
periences here fill the greater yart of the volume. There is something 
of interest about them, but they are not particularly instructive; they 
certainly did not lead the hero to fortune, as we find him at the close of 
the volume very thankful to accept a commission at the beginning of 
the Crimean war. At the worst, however, they will tell the reader 
what he is to avoid. 

Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Levi 
Coffin was the principal manager of the “ Underground Railway,” 
which name the Southerners gave to the organisation by means of 
which fugitives from the Slave-States were assisted in their passage to 
Canada. He was a native of North Carolina, to which State his family 
had removed from the island of Nantucket, where it had long been 
settled, having originally emigrated to New England in 1642. His 
family were members of the Society of Friends, and in accordance with 
the principles of that Society did not own slaves. From his earliest 
years, Levi Coffin was possessed with an abborrenco of slavery, and 
even when very young assisted many slaves to escape from bondage. 
When he settled in Newport, Indiana, his efforts developed into a regular 
system, and his house became the goal for fugitive slaves, as a sure 
refuge, and as a starting-point for a safe jcurney to Canada. The 
stories of these poor fugitives, as told in this book, are, many of them, 
of thrilling interest. The character of the writer himself is a very in- 
structive study. His almost uniform success in his difficult enterprises, 
his own immunity from violence, and generally from minor annoyances 
of any kind, while he was engaged in thwarting violent men, are well 
worth trying to account for. Ono marked characteristic is his impor- 
turbable calmness and freedom from all fussiness in circumstances of 
great difficulty and peril. He knew also how to get the best out of 
other men, believing always in tho existence of something better than 
appeared. Thore are many indications of humour. For example, he 
tells how at the beginning of the civil war prayer-moetings were held 
in Cincinnati, at which confessions of national sins, Sabbath-breaking 
especially, were mado to God, but the sin of slavery was forbidden to 
be mentioned. The book might with advantage have been made 
shorter, but few who take it up will fail to read to the end, and bid 
then a hearty farewell to the brave and kindly Levi Coffiv. 

Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed to R. H. Horne. 
Edited by S. R. Townshend Mayer. 2 vols. (Bentley and Sons.)—It 





is almost needless to say that these volumes have a very great interest. 
Most of the letters were written during the years 1841-3, while there 
are a few which have earlier or later dates, the last of all being written 
in 1851. Mrs. Browning’s powers as a critic were of no common kind, 
indeed, we have specimens here which make us wish that some more com- 
plete collection of her critical writings could bo made. They are especially 
striking here, as we find them in the free, unstudied form which they 
would naturally have in friendly letters. Nor are Mr. Horne’s own 
contributions to the correspondence at all wanting in interest. He supplies 
a comment which gives to it no small part of its value. One of the most 
curious things in the book is Miss Barrett’s defence of the extraordinary 
system of rhyming which she was pleased to adopt. She gives her 
correspondent c'early to understand that it was the result not of any 
carelessness or haste of composition, but of deliberate choice. Mr. 
Horne adds of bis own some very interesting sketches of contem- 
poraries, especially of the brilliant company of amateur dramatists 
which was gathered round Charles Dickens. One criticism of Mr. 
Browning’s we must quote. It may be useful, as recommending an 
alterative for the very stimulating dicot to which our novelists are 
habituating us:— 

‘* Not that I would dishonour Mr. James. Ho is a picturesque writer, 
and paints his canvas-deep figures in bright costume, and in the midst 
of excellent landscape. Often when I have been very unwell I have 
been able to read his books with advantage, when I could not read better 
ones. You may read him from end to end without a superfluous beat of 
the heart,—and they are just tho sort of intellectual diet fitted for 
persons ‘ ordered to be kept quiet’ by their physicians.” 

Notes on the Earlier Hebrew Scriptures. By Sir G. B. Airey, K.C.B. 
(Longmans.)—These notes are, the author tells us, the result of many 
years study of the subject, and they show some amount of acuteness 
and originality. On the whole, he is in sympathy with the criticisms 
of the late Dr. Donaldson and of Bishop Colenso. But he thinks it 
decidedly probable that the books of Genesis and Exodus were written 
under the immediate direction of Moses, whom he regards as the greatest 
man recorded in history. On the purely rationalistic hypothesis, which 
the author frankly says that he adopts, Moses must have been a man of 
almost superhuman sagacity and force of character. It is hardly easy 
to understand how, working simply from the materials of existing 
traditions, he could rise to the conception of a “new and pure re- 
ligion,” by means of which, our autbor says, he accomplished tho 
deliverance of his people. The burning bush he explains as a 
flame issuing from the ground in the Sinaitic region, which he 
assumes to have been volcanic. A profound impression was made 
on the mind of Moses by this phenomenon, and he may have 
really thought himself the recipient of a divine communication. 
Of some of the Jewish prophets the author has a high opinion; their 
power, he says, was often exerted in the most honourable of all attempts, 
that of protecting the lower classes against the upper classes or the 
king. His view of the numbering of the people by David is that it was 
in fact the levy of a poll-tax, which provoked a rebellion similar to 
that of Wat Tyler. Solomon’s Temple was built specially with a view 
to the establishment of an extended commerce, the connection in the 
East in early ages between commerce and temples being very close. 
Whether this was its primary object may, we think, be fairly ques- 
tioned. We do not suppose that the author is ever intentionally 
flippant, but when he speaks, in his preface, of the historian’s 
“ familiarity with the counsels of the Omnipotent,” he does not seem 
to us to describe very happily the characteristics of the Old-Testament 
histories. 

Loyal and True. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We should not be dis- 
posed to object to the hero and heroine of this tale any particular want 
of “loyalty and truth,” but when we are challenged by a title which 
seems to proclaim them as models of these virtues, we protest. The 
two aro attached, but each makes another marriage before they are 
finally united, the heroine’s marriage being peculiarly unintelligible. 
She seems to have positively hated her husband, and almost dies of 
syncope when he kisses her in the vestry after theceremony. This does 
not promise well for their married life, and she was therefore peculiarly 
fortunate when, at the cost of being nearly drowned herself, she was 
relieved of the object of hor aversion by his yacht being cut down on 
the afternoon of the wedding day. There is nothing else remarkable 
about the book, except indeed it be the grammar. For instance, we are 
told of some Wingates, who “ had distinguished themselves more especi- 
ally by their fidelity to the Royal cause during the Rebellion, but which 
unhappily impoverished them subsequently, and brought them no recom- 
pense at the Restoration ; ” and of one Jack Dalyell, the son of a farmer. 
whom Mr. Hawke “had done his best, and had succeeded, to ruin.” 
Perhaps we ought to have said that the lawyer is a remarkable person. 
He forges a will out of jealousy, and on confession of his fault, is re- 
tained as the family solicitor. ‘Ishall put a trust in you now that I 
nover did before, Hawke,” and surely this trusting gontleman must be 
addéd to the catalogue of remarkable things. 


The Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ. By Thomas Cooper. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This book is made up of addresses on 
the Christian evidences to the working-classes, “ audiences,” as Mr. 
Cooper describes them in his preface, “of little learning, but of good 
common-sense.” Mr. Cooper himself has passed from unbelief to a 
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belief of the fullest and most complete kind. Many years ago he 
thoroughly identified himself with the Chartist movement, and was, as 
he reminds us in this volume, a prisoner for “ conspiracy and sedition.” 
It is easy to see that he is a man of strong impulses and of very 
earnest convictions. There is a heartiness about the tone of these 
addresses which one cannot help liking. They must,one should sup- 
pose, have very much impressed his hearers, and many of them were 
no doubt led to see in what a narrow world they had themselves 
been moving, when they all the time imagined that they were 
emancipated from the trammels of priestcraft and superstition. Mr. 
Cooper’s faith in Christ is absolutely undoubting. There is not so much 
as the tinge of scepticism about him, and he seems to have scarcely 
any difficulties. The usual infidel objections he dismisses with ridicule. 
Hume's “ nnanswerable ” argument against miracles is to hima wretched 
fallacy, to which he was “self-blinded, through mere fondness of his 
system of doubt.” Of some leading sceptics of his own time whom he 
has known intimately, he says that “ the pride of being logical was their 
highest motive and the very idol of their affections. If Jesus could 
have been presented to them as a thousand times holier (were this 
possible) than he is presented in the portrait of the Evange- 
lists, the presentation would not win them.” In fact, Mr. 
Cooper is very hard indeed on scepticism, and though, no 
doubt, he would admit that it may be occasionally sincere, he thinks 
very meanly of it, and would apparently trace it in the majority of 
cases to an incapacity of appreciating what is morally great and beauti- 
ful. It is the perfection of Christ’s doctrine and teaching and the 
grandeur of his life which have converted Mr. Cooper. For a time, he 
says, he was “ fast bound in the logical net of Strauss, and could not 
accept the miracles.” But when he was once convinced that the perfectly 
spotless character of Christ was itself a miracle, he thought it an in- 
consistency not to believe in the miraculous acts attributed to Christ. 
We think that on this ground he has much to say for himself, and if it 
is not strictly logic, or what some people call logic, it will, we think, be 
always felt to be a powerful argument. But it must be allowed that 
some really sincere and intelligent thinkers cannot see their way to this 
conclusion. Mr. Cooper has done well, we think, to publish these 
addresses, and we hope that they will be widely read. 

Joanna’s Inheritance. By Emma Marshall. (Seeleys.) — We 
are introduced here to a household such as Miss Yonge delights to 
depict. The head of it isa widowed doctor, kind, sensible, but from 
overwork rather apt to let things go; then there is a foolish maiden 
aunt, who manages or mismanages things; a pair of sisters, one very 
correct, but rather selfish, the other somewhat wild, but of a finer nature; 
two boys, who represent, with a difference, the industrious and the idle 
appentice; and two little girls, who may be called supernumeraries, To 
this family is introduced Joanna, the heiress, a shy girl, brought up in 
the utmost seclusion, and it may almost be said ignorance. Out of 
these materials a very pretty and interesting story is made, which few 
readers will be able to got through siccis oculis, but which will leave, 
when it is finished, a pleasant and it may be hoped a good impression 
on the mind. We have ne fault to find either with the plot or execu- 
tion, for surely we cannot seriously object if Mrs. Marshall writes in too 
loving a spirit to be able to leave even her worst characters in hopeless 
alienation from the light. 

Some Reasons of Our Christian Hope. The Hulsean Lectures for 
1875. By E. T. Vaughan, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—This little 
volume is of much more value than its very modest and unpretending 
preface would lead one to suppose. The “reasons of our Christian 
hope” which Mr. Vaughan brings forward are urged with great modera- 
tion, but with real force. The difficulty, for example, which those 
critics create who would make the New Testament history the invention 
of a generation which lived in the first half of the second century is well 
brought out by this writer. “ If any other than the Christian theory of 
the origin of the Christian Church and its Scriptures is to be accepted, it 
must be one which shall make the pigmies the creators of the giants. 
ee - The early half of the second century was entirely incapable 
of inventing either the character of Christ, or the New Testament his- 
tory of the Apostolic age.” This is proved from the unquestioned 


not think strawberry-jam worth keeping which did not show the 
shape of the fruit. 

Nouvelles Asiatiques. Parle Comte de Gobineau. (Didier, Paris; 
Nutt, London.)—As works of art, these novelettes cannot be too warmly 
recommended to those who are weary of the insipidity and feebleness of 
nine out of ten modern novels. There is a whole gulf between them 
and average works of fiction, even from the point of view of pure litera- 
ture. But they have a further and a special value at the present time. 
The author, who by an irony of fate akin to that which stations Captain 
Burton at Trieste and Mr. Palgrave at Manilla, is set:led as French 
Minister in a bleak Northern capital, has learnt to know the East and 
Easterns by a long residence in Persia. His book might teach a usefu} 
| lesson to many of those over-confident doctrinaires who have been prating 
| so glibly of late on constitutions, and reforms, and so forth, in Turkey. 
It seems st:ange that it should be necessary to point out at this 
time of day that the ideas represented by the words, like the words 
themselves, are the product of Western (and Christian) thought, civil- 
isation, history, and requirements, and must be mere incompre- 
hensible subtleties to races which havo not yet grasped the 
distinction between true and false, between right and wrong. Asa 
contribution to a better knowledge of the East, Persia and Turkey in 
Asia, and of half Asia, if we may extend to the Caucasus a German 
name for more westerly provinces, this book cannot fail to do good 
service. One story in particular, “ La Guerre des Turcomans,” to our 
mind, the most perfect of the six, in its exquisite naiveté, its unforced 
humour, and its wonderful entrain, throws more light than a dozen 
Blue-books on the military impotence of Persia, despite her would-be 
strategists after the European model, and her Chinese imitation of the 
externals and accompaniments of Western warfare. M. Gobineau is a 
writer of consummate talent, or is it rather genius? His book deserves 
to be widely known to Englishmen, whose political future depends in 
such large measure on their appreciation of Eastern character, and who 
are now disposed to lend an ear too readily to instructors whose com- 
petence may be gauged by their modesty and their courtesy to those 
who do not unhesitatingly accept their doctrines. 


Sermons. By the late Alexander MacEwen, M.A., D.D., Minister of 
Claremont Church, Glasgow. Edited by his Son, with a Memoir. 
(Maclehose, Glasgow.) —The memoir prefixed to these sermons is a very 
interesting one, giving, as it does, a lifelike portrait of a noteworthy 
man. The Scotch Presbyterian Churches seem to be rich in men of the 
type of Dr. MacLeod, of wide culture and sympathies, genial humour, 
and genuine devoutness. Dr. MacEwen’s catholic-mindedness is well 
illustrated by the reply he made to his son, who was rallying him or 
the list of authorities whom he was consulting on some point, which 
list comprised J. H. Newman, Jowett, and others,—“ What good mez 
they all are!” What excellent sense there is iv this advice to a young 
student :—“ Read something every day out of the line of your work, 
however noble that work may be, or you're sure to become a prig or & 
bigot.” The sermons are such as might be expected from such a man, 
full of genial wisdom and healthy Christian feeling. Dr. MacEwen had 
evidently studied the wants of age, and by his teaching has done much 
to satisfy them. 

Christ’s Resurrection and Ours ; or, I. Corinthians X V. Expounded. 
By R. Govett. (Maclehose, Glasgow.)—This book is one proof more 
that the vice of literalness is as yet very far from being eradicated. In 
a lengthened exegesis of I. Cor. xv., the writer proposes to confate the 
errors of Spiritists and Swedenborgians on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion ofthe body. Is he justified in accusing the “ early Quakers” of 
holding opinions similar to those of these later sects? We do not 
remember (though we cannot affirm the contrary) that either Fox or 
Barclay dogmatised on this subject. There is little that is forcible im 
this writer’s interpretation of St. Paul, or very valuable in the many 
amendments of translation which he proposes. Thus the suggestion of 
“dusty ” for “earthy,” in the verso, “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy,” is a rendering probably not more accurate, and certainly 
quaintly infelicitous. 

The Teaching of the Holy Catholic Church. By Richard Phayre, M.A. 














existing remains of that epoch. This book is one not intended merely 
for students, but rather for ordinary readers, and will be found by 
them intelligible, interesting, and edifying. 

Kettner’s Book of the Table. (Dulau.)—This volume is described | 
as “a manual of cookery, practical, theoretical, historical.” Of the | 
theoretical part we may say without hesitation that it seems very | 
reasonable, and of the historical, that it is amusing. Of the practi- | 
cal part it is impossible to speak so confidently without experi- | 
ment, and a consequent delay which would make our criticism very ! 
tardy indeed. But we would single out for special notice the remarks 
about cooking in fat. The author is very emphatic on this point, and | 
gives reasons for recommending the method which seem to us to be of | 
the utmost cogency. Sometimes we observe a prejudice, not “well | 
founded, against English things. It is not true that the English “ have 
no notion, for example, in making strawberry-jam, of keeping the 
berries separate.” The author is judging from the jam of the shops, 





which has to be over-boiled for precautionary reasons, though there are 
shops where the right thing is to be found, indeed the author mentions 


one. In households it is otherwise. Certainly the present writer would 


(W. Ridgway.)—Mr. Phayre is a very remarkable writer, for he 
constructs the longest sentences we have ever met with. Hooker’s 
are really nothing to his. One,if we remember rightly, we noticed to 
be more than a page in length, and they constantly extend from one 
paragraph into another. Some, indeed, appear to have no legitimate 
ending at all, but stop, out of breath as it were. We have spent much 
pains in trying to find out the meaning of many of these sentences, but 
were too dull and slow to obtain a result equivalent to our labour. 


We have also received three Bibles, two printed by the Oxford 
University Press (Henry Frowde, London), and one printed for the 
Religious Tract Society (Eyreand Spottiswoode), and arranged in para- 
graphs and sentences according to the Authorised Version. All three are 
very clearly printed, though the smaller Oxford Bible, which contains. 
the Apocrypha, as well as many marginal notes, a Cruden’s Concordance, 
and a dictionary of Scripture names, and maps, is necessarily printed in 
a smallish type. The larger Oxford Bible, which contains the same 
| notes, concordance, maps, and dictionary of Scripture names, but with- 
out the Apocrypha, is printed in a very good and pleasant type. The 
Oxford Bibles will be found very convenient and useful, 
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Lothbury Lectures. By Henry Melville, D.D. New edition. (Riving- 
tons.)—The still surviving fame of Dr. Melville has called for this new 
edition of his Lothbury Lectures. 
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Wilson (R.), Common-Sense for Gas-Users, cr DP hacasmand (Lockwood & Co.) 2/6 




















It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








TEeMs OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UnITED Krxcpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 








To Scpscrimers IN THE UnttTep States.— The Annual Subscription to 
the SpEcTaTOR, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d. or $7.62 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Colamn.......cocccsceseoees = & 10 0 
Half-Page. 5 5 0} Half-Column .., 
Quarter-Page .....cccccresreeeeeeee 212 6 Quarter-Column.. eccoeees: eccceee 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

















POLLIN ARIS WATE R. 
£ “Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effer vescence, and agreeable 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—/Practitioner. In London, 50 
quarts, 268; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting @ vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
Ps oor in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
iscul 








Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 
= 4eee CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 





Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Ch 
World. 





ists throughout the 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Price One Shilling, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,758, for JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By J. Comyns Carr. 
FAOTS AND FIcTiONs OF ZOOLOGY. By A. Wilson. 
THE GRAND TURK AT HoMr. ey —— —_ 
SoME MARVELS OF TELEGRAPHY. my Fa 
EARLY ITALIAN NOVELS. By James Mew. 
OLIVER CROMWELL AT HAMPTON. By John B. Marsh. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


READY-MONEY MOR- 
TIBOY 


FLY. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. 


WOMAN in WHITE. 
Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. ANTONINA. 


BELGRAVIA. 


No. 128, for JUNE. 
eee The QUEEN of HEARTS. 
Tar Woatp Watt Lost. By E. Uynn Linton, Illus MY MISOELLANIES. 
THE SWING. Illustrated by F.S 

ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. By H. Barton Baker. 
QUIPS AND CRANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. 

MYSTERY OF THE PYRAMIDS. By KR. A. Procto’ 

THE JILt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by 7, : Nash. 
FRANCOIS VILLON. By T. E. Child. 

“Drip! Drip! Drip!" By Henry S. Leigh. 

AT A JAPANESE WATERING-PLACE. By H. F. Abell. 


By Proxy. By James Payn. LIllust. by A. Hopkins. PaYN. 3 vols. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(‘*Red-Spinner”). 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


J. M. W. TURNER’S LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Founded upon Letters and 
Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 

—_ entirely Rewritten and considerably En- 

larged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, 


Fac-similed from Turner's original Drawings. 


Price 1s, with 143 Illustrations, : 
ACADEMY NOTES for 1877. Edited MASS ES 8 


by Henry BLACKBURN. Containing One Hundred 
and - Forty-three Illustrations, mostly in Fac- IDALIA. 


GREENWOOD. 3 vols. 





> CHANDOS. 
simile of the Artists’ Original Drawings. UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. CET a BMAINES 
A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at} Gace. 
ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. HELD IN BONDAGE. 


THE “ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY” 
SERIES. 
By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


The GOLDEN BUTTER- j 





CHEAP EDITION, small 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
by Geo. Du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 6s each. 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


The NEW REPUBLIC. 2 vols. 

DICK TEMPLE, 

JULIET’S GUARDIAN. 
LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. 


W. BagpsLey, M.A. 3 vols. larges 


TOUCH and GO. By Jean Middlemass. profession in 
vo 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A R I A DN ECE, 
By OUIDA. 
“Ouida’s new story, ‘ Ariadné,’ is not only a great 
WITH HARP and! romance, but a great and consummate work of art, 
N. remarkable beyond anything which she has yet given 
MY LITTLE GIRL. us for the combination of simplicity, passion, severity, 
The CASE of Mr. LU-| and beauty. The work stands on an altogether loftier 
CRAFT. level than anything previously attempted by its 
author...... It is as a work of art that‘ Ariadné’ must 
be judged; and as such we may almost venture to 
oe it without fault or flaw in its beauty.” 
‘orl 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 & 75 Piccadilly, W. 


0 BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSION AL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs 

JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 Bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outd tion in p n, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the Residences can be seen at the Estate 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 


ESSRS. DUNVLLLE and CO. are the 
t holders of Whisky in he or Their 


OLD IRISH WHISKY is recom yy the medical 
reference to French Brandy. It is 








The MOONSTONE. 


The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 
The LAW and the LADY. 











By James|. 
By Mrs. 











supplied in and eases for Besse eso eae > 
a, at and ary may 
d 0O., ty Irish 
Bottast; oo Lond ion Offices, 4 Beaufort Build 
iN ov VELS. | ings, Strend, W.0. 
ee OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
FL ANDERS My and Superior Essence 
STEATHMO ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Two LITTLE E WOODEN Have been Manufactured only by | for more than 
SHOES. 100 at 107 Strand ( . 
SIGNA. wh of your Grocer, as you get 
IN A WINTEBR CITY. “JOHN BURGESS and SON'S. 
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THITECHAPEL UNION.— 
W APPOINTMENT of cuapLain.—te| P A I NLES S§S 


Guardians of the above Union are prepared to receive 
applications from ordained Clergymen of the Church 
of England for the office of CHAPLAIN, toact for the 
South Grove Workhouse and the Baker's Row Infirm- 
ary, and to devote the whole of his time to the duties. 
The present stipend will be £200 per annum ; and the 
appointment will be subject to the consent of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and the approval of the Local 
Government Board, Applications must be made on 
printed Forms, which may be obtained of me, or at 
my Office, on or before Saturday, the 9th day of June 
next. Canvassing the Guardians is strictly prohibited, 
and will be held to be a disqualification.—By order of 
the Board, WILLIAM VALLANCE, Clerk. 
Union Offices, Baker's Row, Whitechapel, 
May 22, 1877. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Pupils received after Half-Term, 
Thursday, June 14th. Fees, 3, 4, and 4$ Guineas 
a Term. For prospectus and further particulars, 


apply at 80 Gower Street. a. = 
rNNOTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
ETTES COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Four of £60 perannum. Competition 
in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. Pee 
ESIDENCE in GERMAN Y.—Ladies 
desiring to reside in Germany for education or 
health can be received into a German Family at 
Heidelberg.—Apply to Professor IHNE, Heidelberg. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Withernden, Caterham Valley, prepares for 

the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.C.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs. 
Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry. 


























EPTON SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS.—EMENDED NOTICE.—Four 
Exhibitions will be competed for on July 24 and 25, 
of the respective values of £67, £45, £30, and £22, 
tenable for three years.—For information, apply to 
HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


yng FAMILIES of BROAD RELIGIOUS 

VIEWS. — BRIGHTON.—A LADY, holding 
Cambridge Women's (Honours) Certificate, much 
experienced in Uollege and Private Tuition in England 
and Paris, wishes to receive, next AUTUMN, SIX 
GIRLS, to educate on a thorough system of superior 
Artistic and Literary culture, and to share the com- 
forts of a refined home. Resident North-German 
Governess; Masters for French, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing. Pupils prepared for 
Local Examinations. Health a primary consideration. 
ee references.—" M.,” 42 Paulton Square, Chel- 
sea, S.W. 


Up SVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOO 








DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONTAL.] 

My Dear Sin,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 














The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. ag Bone “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
chedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘Another Country Parson.’ "= 
See the Zimes, January 25. 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 




















SLOW 


COMBUSTION 
OR “NORWICH” 


“Excellent in 
every way.”"— 
See the Times, Jan. 30. 





HOOL. 

Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A.., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The Half-Term will begin for new pupils on Monday, 
June 18, at 9:30 a.m. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment or impositions. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School, fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the office of 
the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 


JEW HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), 
President—The 7. = ey p ATBLIE. 
. ‘he Rt. Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
Vice-Presidents {The Lady CHARLOTTE ELLIOT; &c. 
Council— The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
Lady ANSTRUTHER; &c., &c. 

Head Mistress—Miss L. I. Lumspen, Cert. Student in 
Honours, Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Assistant-Mistresses—Miss C. L. MAYNARD, Cert. 
Student in Honours; and Miss Dove, Cert. Student 

of Girton College. 
And other bighly qualified Teachers. 








This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a Thorough Education at a moderate cost. Pupils 
are admitted on the nomination of a Shareholder, with 
the sanction of the Council. The Head Mistress re- 
ceives Boarders. School Fees from 12 to 24 Guineas 
perannum. Boarding-house Fees from £60 to £75. 

The School will be OPENED on the 2ND OCTOBER. 
Forms of nomination and all information can be 
obtained from the 

Hon. (Mrs. DANIELL, St. Mary’s P1., St. Andrews. 

Secs. (Mrs. RODGER, South Court, St. Andrews. 


_ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 

A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 
ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 

~~“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 











NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 





NOTICE. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELEINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


and no better brand than the ‘THREEOASTLES.'” | Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 


Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and | and even if a cold has 


Trade Mark. 
W.D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 


become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
2s 9d @ bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 





only, Bristol and London. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, H.C. 
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